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We would like to bring the following work to the attentim 
our readers. 


The Complete and Unabridged Edition of 
THE ZOHAR 
(THE CABBALISTIC CLASSIC) 


Rendered into English for the first time under the Edit 

of eee Simon, M.A., with an introduction by Dr, J. Abs 
Complete in Five Volumes. 

Compiled in the Thirteenth Century, the Zohar, the Bitki 
the mystics, has exercised an influence without parallel i i 
world’s history. No English translation has ever before te 
made, and consequently the Soncino Edition—a translatio 
entire Zohar from the original—constitutes a literary event 2 
first importance and an occurrence of outstanding interest, 

Besides the fervour with which it was received by Jewish U 
balists, who hailed it as their Bible, the Zohar aroused 
in many Christian scholars. They claimed that the book c 
proofs of the truth of Christianity, and for that reason Pi 
Sixtus the Fourth had it translated into Latin. Through 
medium it influenced the work of two great English poets, Mè 
and Blake. 

The Zohar forms in its entirety the most amazing combi 
of both rational and intuitive knowledge. There is scaro 
path of human thought which it leaves unexplored, Psy 
astronomy, philosophy, medicine, cosmology, ethics, palmi 
and marital relaxations are all treated in a way which wi 
and stimulate. To say nothing of primitive cross-word pui 
and magic. 

The Editor, Mr. Maurice Simon, is the author of man 
in Jewish literature and is the translator of several T 
the Babylonian Talmud. His collaborators, Mr. Harry 
and Dr. Paul Levertoff, have for many years made a s 


the Rev. Dr. J. Abelson, M.A., D.Lirt., traces the 
of the Zohar from the earliest times, and shows the 
place which the Zohar occupies in the Jewish as well as the 
literature of mysticism. 
PRICE FOR THE SET OF FIVE VOLUMES 
£9 9s. Od. ($27.00) 


Obtainable from 


THE ATLANTIS BOOKSHOP 
49a Museum Street, Lonpon, W.C.1. 
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Editorial 
MISLEADERS OF THE OCCULT 


In ancient days in the Near East there were many 

priesthoods who taught in the Temples to selected stu- 

dents many of the Mysteries that today have appar- 

ently become common knowledge. Such would be the 

implications if many of the occult myths that are 
published had a basis in fact. 

But with the disappearance of the Temples there has 

also come the disappearance of truth; and the urge and . 

i 

i 

i 

{ 


hunger of many interested, and of those who have some 

vague recollection of ancient Temple teaching, are 

attracted to any kind of so-called occult literature as 

soon as published. : 

_ Now, in much of this occult literature there are con- | 

tradictory systems, superficial interpretations, egotistic 

assumptions of individual revelations, impertinent 

daims and a muddy mass of twisted thought that can 

only lead to the position of the patient being much worse 

after the unskilled psychic doctor has administered . . . | 

often with the best of intentions . . . his so-called cure. | 
Since the pagan priesthoods and their Temples were 

submerged by the rise of new religions, leaving behind 

the débris and job lots of gods and goddesses which later | 

were incorporated in the new religions, centuries of i 

persecution of those who strove to preserve the Old 

Knowledge has resulted in a vast ignorance concerning | 

the true sources of spiritual activity and in almost utter | 

obliviousness to man’s relationship to the spiritual plan. 

This has opened the door to charlatans. 
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This is a democratic age and Jack is as good as 
master, and we speak of such things as the ‘class 
society’ and say that ‘all are equal.’ The result oi s 
a creed is obvious. Anyone can rise and say that! 
has as much right to teach and to give forth whate 
he imagines, whatever he wishes, whatever fantasy 
entered his mind, and claim that such-and-such is 
True Pattern of the Universe. They seek to coni 
the Cosmos in little chapels, strange churches ands 
called ‘Secret Schools’ wherein they claim for thee 
selves the powers of the High Priest, and cit 
mysterious audiences with the Gods. 


= 


= 


In olden days these so-called teachers would lu 
been made to prove themselves before the Init 
High Priests who would know the claimants for wii 
they were, and would place them in their degree awr 
ingly, permitting them to teach only what was knw 
to them according to the nature of their magical grat 

All this has been altered. First came religion, th 
came philosophy, then came science. Each veil remort 
the seeker a little further from the True Altar. Fin! 
the seeker stood alone amid a turmoil and a darkw 
wondering, in spite of his intuition, whether there wë 
was a Spiritual Pattern and a compassionate listene! 
the cries of his heart. 


Why are so many so-called Occult Schools of st 
brief existence? They begin with remarkable system 
Books are published, headquarters established, ent 
siasms roused, publicity is focussed upon them; mai 
prophesies are made and unheard-of ‘Masters’ ap 
in this Occult circus and orate. But alas. . . not ot! 
is this ‘immortal’ very mortal but also very ephemet 
and the thud of disappointed hopes can be heard t 
those who have gone through tests and endurances i 
other schools, It is strange. Surely a true propheta 
illuminated mind will only build upon the perman 
rock of established truth? 
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THE EDIT 


LeBel ihe Be 


1, On Catholic Symbolism and an Occult Orthodoxy 


Let an occultist attend a Catholic Benediction Ser- 
vice and consider it. There are two main parts. In the 
frst the pilgrim, conscious of his need for help from 
on high, invokes the aid of that great goddess now 
known as Mary. In the second he receives, alertly 
passive, the blessing of Christ. Link to these two more 
facts, namely, that one of the chief symbols of Mary 
in Catholic art is the moon, and that the blessing of 
Christ is usually symbolised by the solar rays of the 
monstrance. We then have one of the most obviously 
occult rituals in the whole of Christian worship. 


How was occultism lodged there? No evidence ex- 
ists that, within the last thousand years, at any rate, 
the Catholic hierarchy has contained any body of true 
initiates, though there have been individual ones; and 

all Catholics would strenuously oppose the interpret- 
ation that an occultist would put on the ceremony. It 
seems probable therefore that, the Benediction Service 
being of fairly recent introduction, we have here a 
case of collective intuition. Just as the poetic type of 
individual may hit upon occult truths by inspiration, 
80 too an institution may stumble upon old symbols 
or even doctrines. 


| 


This is not very helpful, for the conscious mind, 
filed with puerile historical dogmatisms, will prevent 
such truth from being accepted fully and consciously. 


In many ways the Christian Church has done a good 
job of work as an esoteric body. It has the important 
task of persuading as many people as possible to dis- 
tipline their lower selves and to lead upright and un- 
selfish lives, and it tries to keep alive belief in immor- 
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tality and in the existence of other realms and being 
than terrestrial ones. There is no more importa! 
work than this on this plane of destiny here, not ev 
teaching occultism, which is fairly easy once the fix 
bitter step has been really taken on the road to liber 
tion. Great Christians have sometimes found liber 
tion with little conscious occult knowledge. A gul 
esoteric faith is not a thing to despise, but a necessi 
for the many. 


The weakness of western Christianity has been: 
lack of an esoteric directorate, of unseen guardians 
doctrine and policy. This lack has given free reint 
that typical Christian arrogance which is loth 
recognize insight and virtue in any who are wi 
Christians, and which at times has played into th 
hands of the denizens of the depths by horrible pë 
secutions. 


What an Esoteric Directorate could Do 


At the present time this lack prevents Christiani 
from joining forces with other faiths and from aap! 
ing itself to a novel situation. It continues to decli 
in influence. Vast numbers are without any faith? 
all. At the same time the ancient serpent of occultis 
begins to stir its coils. Most of us, no doubt, wot 
like to see its influence extend, but it does so ver 
slowly. Most thinkers to-day, dominated by scient 
Christianity or Marxism, have a contempt for ocet 
ism or theosophy. It is easy to blame them, rath 
smugly, for lack of insight, but is it altogether thë 
fault? Where there is no orthodoxy there will be litt: 
dignity, and modern occultism or theosophy reveals! 
welter of fantastic and discordant beliefs in which th 
outsider—and often the insider—cannot hope to si 
out the true from the false. If our axiom is that ti 
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truth cannot be known but that playing with ideas is 
good fun, all right; but we cannot win the respect of 
earnest people that way. 

As melancholy evidence of the truth of this, attend 
a typical meeting of some occult or theosophical > 
group. There will be a rather high proportion of ec- 
centrics there, harmless and pleasant no doubt, but 
not conspicuous for dignity, altruism, wisdom or 
| power, qualities one would expect to find fairly often 
amongst those possessing vital truths, or constituting 
part of humanity’s vanguard. There are of course 
noble exceptions; but anyone can verify the genera] 
picture. 

A prime need, then, is for the emergence of an 
orthodoxy of occultism so that occultism can at least 
have the respect of the best hearts and minds even 
where it does not have their allegiance. 

Then, sooner or later, existing exoteric institutions 
can be penetrated or new ones set up. In the long run 
(it may take centuries) no other reconstruction can 
have much effect ; and the pattern is the age-old dual 
institution with the esoteric teachings open to proved 
merit and providing the rulers, and the exoteric part 
built round the inner cone and adapted to the needs 
of time and place. 

The existence of an objective is a source of inspira- 
tin and energy. If in the end this were obtained, how 
diferent would be an occult student’s feelings at a 
Benediction Service. Instead of piecing together the 
ruins of past systems, and deploring the present dark- 
ness, he could rejoice at the restoration of the 
mysteries. No one alive now is likely to see this; but 
we should be capable of working for that very distant 
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OCCULT OBSERVER 
2. Approach to Art: a Defence of the Moderns 


Take a man who has been brought up in a rem 
place, far from civilization; let golf be his only recre 
tion and let the words ‘game’ and ‘golf’ be synon 
mous to him. Then take him, wholly unprepared 
watch tennis, to Wimbledon. It is likely that he woul 
be profoundly shocked. No time for reflection b 
fore shots, no pleasant long walks over open county, 
no bunkers, no putting ground. He would feel thy 
the limitation of the marked-out court would takeal 
the zest from the game and he would certainly mw 
mur ‘Totalitarianism.’ In short, he would be judgix 
tennis from a purely golf-conditioned brain. 


That is precisely the attitude of opponents i 
modern painting. They have a critical apparatus i 
academic pictures which serves them, in spite of th 
fact that, on aesthetic grounds, it may not be alto 
gether sound; to anyone for whom the words ‘gil! 
and ‘game’ are absolute synonyms, the true value 0! 
a game may not be apparent. So these art-critics sy 
of modern painting: ‘It is not art,’ meaning, of cous 
that it is not Burne-Jones, G. F. Watts or the rest i 
the Chantry Bequest. 


The importance of modern art in a study of occult 
ism is not always realized for the simple reason thi 
most occultists develop a scientific approach to the 
subject, even if their methods are not in line wit 
those of orthodox science. Thus a man may be twer 
tieth century in his politics, his science, his psycho 
logy, and quite unconscious of the fact that his ar 
sense is happily playing in the lights and shades 
the nineteenth century. His sensibilities are outrage! 
when he sees a human being drawn like a drain-pijt| 
and a flower like a twisted piece of metal. Does ht 
try to find out what the new painters are setting ot! 
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| to do or does he turn away in righteous indignation? 
-How good is righteous indignation and how 
bourgeois! 
Before approaching modern movements, two earlier 
“trends must be examined : 


l. Art asa magical method of attracting good for- 
tine and of repelling enemies. 


2, Art as representation to convey or to perpetu- 
ate some form of beauty, information or te tell a 
story. 

The theory on which the first method was based was 
that of sympathetic magic. Make a drawing on a 
. rock-cave of a bison, pour all your desire into the 

drawing and make the detail as realistic as possible, 

_and the bison you desire will be attracted to you. The 
method is a form of prayer. It has many adherents 
to-day in the Faith and Success Schools of America. 
The pity of it is that they do not draw so charmingly 
| as the cave-men, at least outwardly. What goes on 
_intheir heads is nobody’s business. 


The Double Rôle of the Old Masters 


The artist of the representational school was the 
direct descendant of the cave-school, but with a vastly 
increased range of duties. He had to make the story 
of the known world and its purpose plain to the illi- 
terate, under the guidance of the priests. Certain 
conventions were used and they became so standard- 
ised, as well as stylized, that they became associated 
with definite thoughts and so passed into language. 
Everywhere the works of men’s hands were given to 
the artist to adorn and to complete. So we find the 
great medieval paintings which not only told the 
story of the Faith but adorned the spaces in churches 
and cathedrals. They were history, geography, 
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science, art, cosmology and theology all rolled ix 
one. These pictures were, in their time, a liben 
education. 

The work of the men known as the Old Masters} 
not always fully appreciated in its dual rôle, for me 
of the admirers of their work fall into two separi 
categories: (a) those who applaud their faithiul: 
presentation of observable fact, no less than thy 
skilled rendering of symbols into acceptable shay 
and colours; (b) those who disregard the messag 
the subject, and admire the work for its amai 
handling of many dimensions in terms of two, fort 
skill with which light is suggested, although it can 
be painted, for the results gained by a wide or restri 
ed use of colour. Admirers in category (b), ii thy 
know little and care less about the body of doctri 
of the medieval church, may not sufficiently appre 
the difficulty of the artist. He had to satisfy i 
ecclesiastical authorities or his work would nott 
accepted; very often he was given detailed instr 
tions about the figures and their surroundings whi! 
might not at all square with his own conceptu 
Small men turned out still-born works; the works! 
the great painters were more alive than were many’ 
the faithful who gazed upon them. 

Many centuries before the invention of printi 
certain pictorial forms had been reduced to a formi 
so brilliantly simplified that it could be copied # 
memorized easily. From these pictorial beginnix 
alphabets were born and reading and writing wë 
made possible. The printing-press, the camera, t 
cinema, television—all these mechanical means do‘! 
the artist what the train, the car, the liner, the pla! 
do for the traveller. They free him from miany tt 
sponsibilities which, earlier, were thrust upon bi’ 
He need no longer work at the behest of professor! 
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priest; his responsibility is now simply between him- 
self and the public he wishes to attract. 

Art is divided into two camps: those who do not 
feel that the mechanical developments affect their 
work in the slightest, and those who regard the new 
developments as liberation. Like its elder sister 
Music, Art, after a long term of servitude, is free to 
progress independently. 


The seven notes of the scale with sharps and flats, 
octaves high and low: the many types of instrument 
—percussion, wind, trumpet, strings—offer a perfect 
analogy to the elements at the disposal of the painter. 
Just as the conventional still like every picture to tell 
astory, so there are music-lovers who cannot move 
out of the programme-music class and who like to 
hear water falling, cattle lowing, thunder rolling and 
all the rest of the pastoral scene. I cast no stone at 
lovers of programme-music or representational art; 
Debussy’s ‘Le Mer’ is an enchantment, Turner’s sun- 
rises and sunsets reveal him as a true lord of the 
horizon; but the music which is composed from 
musical ideas is on a different plane and the same is 
true, in its own terms, of art. The rhythms may be 
destructive or constructive, but they will not congeal 
into comfortable furniture of the mind. Why is it 
that so many people dread destructiveness? As an 
orderly process in the functioning of the world, it 

‘prevents us from being smothered, asphyxiated, 
. drowned. 


To mention names, in this early stage of Art’s 
liberation, is to arouse amazing prejudice, but some 
experimenters have established themselves sufficient- 

ly to be sure of their place in the history of art. The 
most vital are those who went through the academic 
mill, and then had the faith in themselves to abandon 
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all they had gained and to go further. They weren 
whose future on the old and tried way was perfe 
assured. They had everything to lose by beconis 
innovators. 


The Objectives of Experiment 


A composer takes a theme, states it, tests it a 
tries it till it is nearly overwhelmed; gives it no assi 
ance and seemingly does everything in his power! 
bring about its destruction. If, in the end, the then 
survives to a triumphal close, he—the composer—ti 
succeeded in his composition; otherwise, howe 
much ingenuity he may have displayed, he had faik! 
Similarly, a painter takes a theme, it may be an objt 
—a banjo, a woman and a child, a tree—or it may}! 
a concatenation of lines and colours—and he devel) 
it according to his technical ability in terms of deg 
and composition. 


Let us suppose that a woman has been part oft) 
theme; then, in the course of the development, th 
lines (for the image of the woman has by this tin 
passed through her first alchemical change and li 
disappeared and need not be referred to again) x 
repeated, reduced, enlarged, divided, subdivided, 
over against each other, counter-changed, brougt 
into a simple formula and then released again. T 
only ground for judgment will be: is this experime 
a worth-while experience? Does this complex of for 
move us, enchant us, delight us? 


Alas for the saying ‘he who runs may read’! It! 
true inasmuch as a sense of movement does much! 
stimulate understanding, but the ability to read mi 
ern works of art seems to be lacking in many peo)! 
simply because they make the wrong approach. Tha 
eyes and their critical faculties are debauched by ti 
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camera and by photogravures of the hundred best 
pictures. They ask: what is it? a nonsensical 
question: as well might they ask: what is it? when 
they hear a symphony. The picture is probably given 
-aname as a label and if the artist calls it “Souvenirs 
de ma Femme,’ the witch-hunt begins ! 

When a painting shows some familiar object chang- 

ing into something else, there are always loud cries of 
‘protest. Yet poets in their images do that sort of 
thing all the time. Delayed action, analysis, syn- 
thesis, are of the very stuff of composition in time. 
_ Time, in fact, is the operative word. The tight little 
'three-dimensional universe of the orthodox does not 
exist. We know it: we have known it for some time. 
Paintings of cows in a meadow reassure the timid; 
but reassurance which leads to retrogression ends in 
decay. Time—past, present, future—plays into our 
modern pictures. 

Iremember a drawing in Punch many years ago of 
a Blimp with his young daughter in Piccadilly and 
the girl was looking back at the moving lights of the 
advertisements. ‘Don’t look at them, my dear,’ ad- 
monished the Colonel, ‘you encourage them! That is 
the attitude of denouncers of modern art. They are 
araid of dynamic qualities in painting because they 
sincerely believe that only the static is permissible, 
according to the rules of the game as they know it. 

ISOBEL DAY 
Nore: to simplify the argument, no mention has been 
made of modern trends in sculpture. 


THE CONVERSION OF A 
MATERIALIST 
By FERGUS DAVIDSON 


The crowd was distinctly apathetic. Above iti 
refined voice breathing ‘class’ in every syllable gir 
unqualified asurance in perfectly convinced tox 
that the only logical, indeed possible philosophic 
ideology for victory in the class war was dialectiv 
materialism reinforced by the materialistic interpre: 
tion. At the end of a flaming peroration, the works 
were told to unite. They had nothing to lose but the 
chains, and a world to win. 


A cynical disillusioned youth home from the w 
to end war quietly asked, ‘Is it worth winning?’ Ait 
a moment of disconcerted hesitation, a torrent 
beautifully phrased English assured him that it w 
indeed worth winning, that by a proper organisati 
of its resources, it could be made a perfect paradis 

Two minutes’ silence followed the further questi 
‘How do you explain Paradise in terms of dialecti? 
materialism? A ripple of amusement went throw 
the crowd as the speaker vainly tried to assure itt 
for once he had lapsed into bourgeois ideology. 
point was accepted and a murmur of approval i 
lowed a statement on the dangers of departure it” 
dialectical materialism. Another question, ‘What! 
dialectical materialism?’ followed by still anot 
‘What is the materialistic conception of history?! 
ceived such unsatisfactory answers from the spe 
and were so vaguely misunderstood by his adhere 
that the questioner determined he would seek answ 
at the source. The conversion of a materialist } 
begun. 

Jargon has one great virtue. It arouses mistri 

and Marxian jargon probably creates more mistr 
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than any other. Yet it is not entirely meaningless. 
‘Dialectic’ has a well-recognised philosophical history. 
According to Aristotle, Zeno of Elea invented it. The 
at of controversy by question and answer was fur- 
ther developed, notably by Socrates, by Plato and by 
Aristotle himself as well as later by the Stoics. In 
modern times, it has been utilised by Kant in his 
‘Critique of Pure Reason,’ by Hegel who reverted to 
its Socratic use, and by Marx who followed Hegelian 
dialectic but rejected Hegel’s idea of God. ‘Dialectic’ 
as such is not therefore the meaningless concoction 
of phrases it is sometimes made out to be. It is a 
definite branch of controversial technique. 


No Economic First Cause 


In the case of Marxian dialectic, however, there is 
substituted for the battle of ideas a battle of economic 
forces. One set of these forces brings to a particular 

class the supreme political direction of the State while 
another set creates another class to oppose it. Marx 
does not prove his case by any means. He does not 
for instance even mention the origin of these econo- 
mic forces. His materialism makes it necessary to 
imply or presume that they automatically come into 
existence which is certainly not the case. Even from 
the purely materialistic point of view, that is highly 
improbable. There are such things as cause and 
efect. Marx did not recognise a first economic cause 
or even a first cause of any kind. He assumed that 
matter is self-generating, an assumption made by 
most materialists. The consequence was that his 
theory of economic self-generation, even if implied, 
ipso facto necessitated a materialist or economic in- 
terpretation of history. 

What is the materialist conception of history? It 
is doubtful whether it is a theory at all or whether 
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Marx intended it to be such, because Engels ltf 
be understood that in conceiving it, together oe 
Marx, he did not mean to state an exact theory,a) 
he even distinguished between the economic inter 
tation and the materialistic view of history. Accor 
to Croce, The Scientific Form of Historical Material 
By the first term he means ‘those attempts at anal 
which taking separately on the one hand the econ 
form and categories, and on the other, for example, 
legislation, politics, custom, proceed to study the mite 
influences of the different sides of life, thus abstrat 
and separately distinguished.’ By the second, 4 
contrary, ‘the organic view of history’ of the ‘toi 
and unity of social life’ where economics is ‘melted 
the tide of a process, to appear afterwards in so m! 
morphological stages, in each of which it forms the bs 
relatively to the rest which corresponds to and agt 
with it.’ 

This statement is so indefinite and abstract tha 
is difficult to suppress impatience. Economics d 
not ‘melt into the tide of process.’ It is itsel 
process whether of mind or of matter. The interpre 
tion of the process is essentially a work of the mo 
and the mind is fallible. Quite frankly, it may! 
doubted whether the explanation given by Engelst 
any meaning whatever. 


* * * * * 


A natural impulse is to go to extremes and exp! 
the universe and history in terms of purely spirit’ 
factors. The young materialist, despairing of find! 
a solution to his problems either in economic 
philosophical materialism, usually abandons botha 
plunges into the depths of the occult. Meetings « 
arranged, conferences attended at which the m 
astounding assertions are made with the most an 
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ing calm, each of which have as much foundation as 
many Marxian statements in economics. A similar 
high disdain for such sordid things as materialistic 
proof is maintained, and, in many instances, the same 
glassy-eyed credulity. Meaning is also at a discount 

The usual explanation of the wildest statements 
and the ability to make them is ‘clairvoyance.’ There 
exists a genuine ‘clairvoyance, but.it'is relatively rare. 
Itis notable that extensive and intensive study by in- 
vestigators in many countries seldom yields satisfac- 
tory answers to the problems of the precise operation 
of spiritual or occult forces. That such answers are 
possible, the writer has no doubt. Many events hap- 
pen in personal experience that can only be explained 
by or as ultra-material phenomena. But so far, no 
adequate explanation complete with undeniable 
proofs of spiritual and occult forces has ever been 
vouchsafed to the writer or to many other believers 
in the things of the spirit. Any conviction of the 
existence of such forces springs from within, not from 
without. 

In such circumstances, the only resort of the quasi- 
materialist is to search for materialistic proofs of the 
existence of spiritual forces. This quest has in the 
case of spiritualism taken the form of detailed investi- 
gation of psychic phenomena; but although the re- 
sults, as far as the writer can judge, are in some cases 
impressive, the abuses that attend such investigations 
and the evil inflicted on the minds of a certain type of 
participant make one doubtful whether this method 
of communion with the spiritual world can be either 
‘spiritually or morally justified. One thing is certain. 
It does not attain that complete scientific conviction 
of the existence of occult forces essential for the true 
enquirer. The only resort therefore is to attempt to 
obtain purely materialistic proofs of the existence of 
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such forces. 

In the opinion of the writer, the most convincy 
demonstration of the existence of a Supreme Being: 
contained in Plato’s ‘Republic’ considered in conju 
tion with certain facts of physical life. In Book| 
there is a reference to the divinely generated perii 
‘But the period to that which is divinely generateli 
that which the perfect number comprehends; andi 
that which is generated by man, that in which th 
augmentations, surpassing and surpassed, when thr 
shall have received these restitutions and four bow 
aries of things assimilating and dissimilating, incre: 
ing and decreasing, shall render all things correspo 
ent and effable.’ 


The Platonic Numeral of the Universe 


At first sight the difficulties of interpretations st 
almost insurmountable. What is the ‘divinely genet 
ted period’ and the ‘perfect number?’ Two emini 
scholars, Adam in his edition of The Republic a 
Hultsch in the Zeitschrift fur Mathematick und Phys 
1882, surmised that this mystical period was conne 
ed with the precession of the equinoxes, a surmise tk 
was mathematically proved by Albert in 1896 in bi 
Platonische Zahl als Prazessionzahl and confirmei t 
certain mathematical tables from Nippur dating iw 
about 2000 B.C. published by Hilprecht. The latté 
associated the number 12,960,000, counted as a nit 
ber of days, with the world era of Berosus of 36l 
years or the tenfold sar, which according to Book! 
of ‘The Republic’ corresponded with the stand: 
number of days of human life: 100 years = 360 x 10) 
36,000 days. The Platonic numeral of the universe,’ 
it is now termed, has however been declared by 4 
bert to be 2592 and not 12,960,000. Multiplied by! 
as 25,920, it was known until late in the Middle Ag 
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‘asthe number of the precession. The spring equinox 
advances one degree in 72 years, so that in 72 x 360 = 
25920 years it traverses the entire Zodiac, or taking 

21) years as the time required to pass one Sign 2160 
x12=25,920 years. The Platonic period may thus be 
‘either 12,960,000 or 2592. 

The writer inclines to the opinion that 25,920 is the 
| Platonic numeral. The references to ‘augmentations 
surpassing and surpassed,’ ‘increasing and decreas- 
ing, are probably connected with the physical action 
breathing. There is of course no proof of this con- 
nection, It is however a remarkable fact that the 
average human being breathes about eighteen times 
aminute or 25,920 times in the day of 1440 minutes. 
Plato was apparently formulating in slightly esoteric 
terms a philosophy of man’s place in the universe as 
the microcosm in the macrocosm. 

There can be no doubt that this philosophy was 
known to the great intellects of ancient times. Aris- 
totle, for instance, who received the astronomical 
records of Babylonia about 300 B.C., says that the 
most ancient measures of the earth’s circumference 
were adopted by Thales and Anaximander about 600 
BC. and that in Babylonian metrology the number of 
Stades in the circumference of the earth was 360 x 6 
=216,000 Stades. Further, he states that the original 
shekel of 128 Rati was equivalent to 216 Old Grains 
Troy, that the shekel of 4 Arric drachma was 259.2 
Old Grains Troy and that the Jews went into captivity 
in Babylon with 60 shekels to the mina of 12,960 Old 
Grains Troy. 

As far as the metrological system of early mankind 
is concerned, it is quite impossible that its various 
ratios and relationships should be the result of 
thance. It is certain that a precisely defined system 
[of physical constants was constructed between man 
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and certain physical characteristics of the univers 
between earth, water, seeds and stars. Of that the: 
can be no doubt. 

Now if that can be said of man, it must also betr 
of God. Some Grand Designer must be at worki 
the arrangement of the Universe equating its rhyth 
to that of man, or rather, vice versa, in a purely phy 
sical sense. It is arguing against all the dictates 
commonsense and the law of probability to maint 
that this arrangement is the work of chance, that! 
just happened automatically. Whoever believes tha 
will believe anything, because matter as such is qut 
obviously incapable of such a superhuman feat ast 
automatic arrangement of Creation. 


x * * * * 


Twenty years after. The crowd is no long 
apathetic but menacing. The refined voice has beo 
distinctly raucous. Jargon still remains supren 
Visual mechanisms like the film and the radio hat 
taken the place of personal observation and interptt 
ation of external things and facts. Man is conquer 
the world when he cannot conquer himself and: 
losing his own soul in the process. His chains! 
| within and not without; and the largest link int 
| longest chain is materialism. 


INSPIRATION 


Much inspired literature has dignity and elegant 
and occasional beauty; but though its proportions «| 
good it can be dull. For the salt and the strong tal 
of the personality is lacking. There is no roar oft 
world in it. Hence though inspired it is yét ephemet 
it is majesty without might. Great literature must W 
the earth as its forge; though the mind might be! 
heavenly places, great art should possess both elemen 
that of the earth and that of the sky. 
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THE BOOK OF SHADOWS: II 
By MIR BASHIR 


Aloud knock at the door awakened us. It was 
road daylight and the sun was fairly high. I opened 
the door. 

‘Your tonga-man insists upon awakening you, sir; 
fie says you will be late for your appointment, said 
j waiter apologetically. 
| What is the time?’ I asked. 
| ‘It is past nine, sir,’ replied the waiter. 

‘Will you get some breakfast while we dress?’ 
yawned my friend as he managed to pull himself out 
Lof bed. 

| We hurried through breakfast, settled the hotel bill 
amd hastened to the pundit. 

He was waiting for us, and as we entered his lounge 
hegave us a smile of welcome. 

After exchange of greetings as we sat down he 
boked towards me ‘I have done the calculations for 
you and have your leaves here with me.’ 

Shall we start then?’ I suggested excitedly. 

‘Ina moment. There are three alternatives and we 
have to select the right one for you,’ he replied. 

‘But my friend had no alternatives,’ I said rather 
uneasily. 

‘Yes brother, that is so, but then he is not like you. I 
lave here one set of leaves that are meant for a person 
whois an astrologer. There is another set for one who 
aso reads human destiny in a strange way. It seems 
tobe a kind of intuitive gift with him,’ he remarked as 
t glanced at them one after another. 
| Tam neither an astrologer nor claim to have a gift 
p the other kind, I replied. 

‘Then it is the last one that is meant for you. Let us 
xe what is there for you,’ he asserted with finality. He 
then began to chant in the same manner as if casting a 
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spell. He was evidently amused. As he came toi 
end of the preliminary passage, a faint smile curled 
lips. He interpreted: ‘The Book of Shadows grt 
and welcomes you.’ 

‘Thank you. It is extremely kind,’ I replied, 

He nodded and continued to interpret. ‘The birthi 
the year 1829 of Saka. The sun was in the south, liw 
the rainy season. The month was that of Bhadrii 
and the date the 8th of the bright half of the ms 
It was Sunday and Cancer was rising on the Ascendi 
It was an Indian town whereby a small river flow: 

‘What date would that be, I mean in English?’ 
inquired. 

‘Don’t you use Saka in your province? asked t 
pundit. 

‘Not that I know of,’ I replied. 

He referred to a large volume of 100 years’ Inii 
calendar. 

Tt will be the 15th of September, 1907,’ he said. 

‘Unbelievable .. . !’ I exclaimed, completely t& 
aback. 

‘But it is a year out,’ interrupted my friend. 

‘No, it IS the right one,’ said I. 

‘But I have always understood that you were b 
in 1908, What about the papers I witnessed for yout 
other day?’ he insisted. 

‘The officially recorded date is wrong. I was bir 
in 1907,’ I asserted. ‘Please go on,’ I requsted. 

‘Though born in a land where polytheistic creeds ji 
vail, you are a monotheist. You believe in the unityi 
Divinity and worship of formalised Deities is foreign! 
you. You follow the ancestral religion. 

‘In both of your hands is marked the line of Sw 
There is also the sign of the Bee. There is a black wil 
on your forehead. 
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‘Vou have an elder brother and a younger sister. They 
are both married. 

‘Your mother died in your tenth year. Father did not 
| remarry. 

‘In infancy there was a grave danger to your life. 
You left your home town for education and visited 
other parts of the land in search for it. You studied up 
tothe attainment of a degree. 
| You are a seeker in the tradition of occult mysteries.’ 
_ The pundit lifted his eyebrows, and with a twinkle in 
his eyes: ‘I can understand now why the book greets 
‘you. It is very rare,’ he remarked. 

. lelt flattered, but said in a puzzled tone : ‘Excuse me, 
Idon’t understand what you are driving at.’ 

- ‘Listen to this,’ replied the pundit. 

| Iwas all ears. 


‘Your profession is like astrology and yet different 
from it. You see signs in the hands of people. You 
wither attended a school nor any established institution 
for training in it. You larnt it from the books written in 
the language of the white people who rule the land. You 
added to it by discussing it with other masters of your 
craft. You will do research in it. 

| In your 32nd-33rd year, you will go to a big town 
wear the sea. You will visit many towns before that. 
You will have no settled home till then. This will be the 
centre of your activities for many years. It is from this 
town that you will go abroad. It will be in the 40th year 
that you will leave the shores of your motherland. 

‘You will write books and propagate the art. You 
will meet thousands of people in this connection.’ 

Then followed a detailed description of my character, 
interests, hobbies and travels, with a great emphasis on 
my unquenchable thirst to seek after the hidden in the 
occult. 
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“We are now going to talk about your matrim 
problem,’ interpreted the pundit, as he came to the! 
leaf. 

I was eagerly awaiting it. My blood ran through: 
veins with a chaotic velocity and a strange sens 
apprehension suddenly crept into my very being, 

‘You are making arrangements to settle down in! 
You intend to marry a woman you have met. You 
tells you it is not possible, but your heart wants! 
union. You are blindly following the dictates of \ 
heart. Circumstances will prevent it... 

A shaft of mortal pain made me recoil. ‘Non 
Next month I shall be married,’ I blurted out. 

‘.. and when you go abroad you will yet be wnmarni 
At that time a great wreckage will desolate thew 
Your people will be caught up in it, but will all resi 
place of safety. 

‘You will die in a place away from home and ii 
different country, in a town where hills will be new 
It will be sudden; due to heart trouble,’ he conclui 

He carefully put the leaf aside and relaxed, recit 
on his bolster. It seemed the interview had endel. 

‘How much have we to offer at the altar of the Bi 
of Shadows?’ inquired my friend. By then I was! 
disturbed and shaken for words. 

‘Nothing at all,’ replied the pundit. 

‘We cannot imagine such a thing. It is of course: 
tremely kind of you to suggest it,’ insisted my frien. 

‘I cannot accept anything from a professional brott 
The book forbids it.’ And then addressing me, ‘Iv 
be grateful if you would care to look at the lines in’ 
hands,’ he said. 

‘Surely you are not serious? With that great trea’ 
at your disposal you don’t need any one else to telly 
what is in store for you in the future ?’I replied, am 
at his request. 
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‘The Book commends you. Your train leaves in just 
| about an hour. There is just enough time to do it. Will 
"you read my hands?’ He was firm in his request. He was 
accepting no fee. There was no getting away from it. 

I scanned the symbols in his hands. There was great 
_ promise. He was to be famous, rich and happy. I dwelt 
‘upon the major events of his past, read his character 
and gave a sketchy preview of his days to come. 

‘Thank you very much. The Book has said so,’ he 
remarked. 

‘Then why on earth did you want me to tell you?’ I 
said. 

‘Perhaps a day will come when you will write about 
it. You will then realise the value of it. And now I 
must not detain you any longer. Farewell. 

The interview was ended. 

A few years later my friend’s father suddenly passed 

away. Hot on the heels of this tragedy his relations 
with his seniors abroad reached a climax. He was in 

| for a financial disaster, but he recollected the advice of 

the book and deftly managed to re-organise his business 
land found a way out. It involved change of centre to 
another town. 

His second son, though yet in his teens, courageously 
ventured to take charge of the new office and managed 
it brilliantly. Ever since he has been a great help to 
him, 

In 1945-46 the shadow of communal riots hovered 

over India. Fire and murder took toll of thousands of 

lives. Bombay had its orgy of bloodshed. My friend 
lived in an area where rioting had its worst effect, but 
he managed to remove his family safely to his new 
centre of business. 


Circumstances prevented me from settling down. I 
left Bombay in May 1947 still unmarried. 
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Then came the division of India. There was bln} 
shed, looting and forced migrations. My people halt 
run for their lives. A few managed to escape by ah, 
others travelled under military escort and the rest hal 
to walk miles on end. I could get no news. It we 
agony waiting, but I could do nothing. Then one day, 
after months of anxious inquiries, I had a detailed letty 
from home. All had reached a place of safety. 

The Book had said so. 


* * * 


PALMODIAGNOSIS 
Scientific Palm Reading 
By LESLIE M. HANNA, Ph.D. 

The possibility that scientific palm reading my 
give the clue to hidden diseases is being investigate 
by a group of medical research workers at Tulatt 
University, San Francisco. 

Already Dr. R. V. Platou, Dr. Carolyn Talley ai 
Dr. Harold Cummins, of the Medical Faculty, hat 
developed the reading of the palm for the detectiu 
of ‘mongolism’—a disorder the leading charactensti 
of which are idiocy or feeble-mindedness, large, t 
shapen heads and abnormally slanting eyes. 

The technique was demonstrated recently to 
American Academy of Pediatrics by the Tulan 
search workers. Although so far it has 
developed for the uncovering of mongolism, 
hoped that eventually it may be applied for the 
tion of other diseases of genetic or prenatal or 

The lines in the palms of mongoloid children 
a different pattern from those in normal childi 
Platou explained. He emphasised that these 
fine lines such as those used in fingerprint id 
tion and not the large creases with which mo 
ists concern themselves. 
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There is nothing mystic about the method. Of these 
fine lines, that starting at the base of the index finger 
urves gradually down toward the wrist in normal 
children, whereas it runs across the palm toward the 
area just below the little finger in the case of mongo- 
bids, Dr. Platou explained. In this area a pattern 
ifering from the normal is formed. This, however, 
a sign of mongolism only if it is found in both 
palms, as many normal people have abnormal lines 
none palm and the ordinary patterns in the other. 

Dr. Platou said the method can also be used for 
(termining the racial origin of a subject. In persons 
of Caucasian stock the lines slant diagonally toward 
the mid-line of the wrist. In some Latin peoples they 
nn more nearly across the palm—though not nearly 
iso pronounced a fashion as with mongoloids. The 
ins of Orientals tend to run straight downward 
tose to the contour of the base of the thumb. 

Investigators of the theory, while keeping an open 
nnd on the subject, are hopeful that as more palms of 
wbjects suffering from various diseases of pre-natal 
rigin are studied, evidence may be discovered show- 
ng that genetic illnesses will be found to conform to 
a definite pattern—as already mongolism does. 
Medical students see in it, if proved, a quick method 
iidiagnosis. Psychologists, too, will welcome it, for 
fclearly-defined patterns are found, much of the time 
loth of themselves and their patients will be saved in 
tracing many mental illnesses to pre-natal causes. 
To students of palmistry, too, the theory opens out 
everal interesting avenues of thought as regards the 
age-old conflict between the defenders of predestina- 
tion and freewill. 

‘Palmodiagnosis’ is a young science to watch! 


* * * * * 
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COSMIC PATTERNS AND SPIRAL 
By DION BYNGHAM 


Of average human psychology, as it is nowada 
it might well be forecast that it has no futue 
Whether or not that is taken as a pessimistic prelit 
tion will depend rather on our estimate of the si 
average psychology. In the circumstances, howe 
it is not surprising if, stirring beneath the surfer, 
there is an anxious seeking, a confused expectancy, 
waiting and listening as if for some new revelatia, 
some focus of re-orientation, though as yet witho 
knowledge of what may come, where from, or ho. 
It could be wished that these stirrings from slumb 
were more widespread than they are. Still, whe 
dreams are uneasy there is the more chance of waktt 
ing, though from more than one waking dreame 
comes a rending cry of distress. 


At this critical juncture the writings transmit: 
through Professor Pietro Ubaldi of Milan, especial 
in his book La Grande Sintesi, may have a significari 
message for questing minds. It is a pity this won 
is as yet inaccessible in the English language. A tran 
lation has been prepared, however, which ought so 
to find a publisher. 


To those who, not without reason, would turn awe 
with a sceptical shrug from much or most that la 
passed so far for the transmission of ‘spirit’ commu: 
cations, a book cast in this form that amounts to! 
work of scientific philosophy approximating to thi 
of A. N. Whitehead, or of P. D. Ouspensky, wit 
perhaps a hint of Bergson, Eddington and others 
might possibly give pause. 

To what extent the thought expressed might see 
an intuitive welding from such derivatives, to whi 
degree something from supra-terrestrial sources i 
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interpolated, must be left to each reader’s judgment. 
But here at least may be sensed a work attaining con- 
ceptually to dimensions of quite a high order, not 
without flashes of apocalyptic vision. 


The gist of the conception enunciated in The Great 
Syithesis (published in Italy and Latin America as 
la Grande Sintesi) lies in a monistic view of the Uni- 
verse, or rather of an infinite series of Universes, as 
comprising one cosmic organism, evolving cyclically 
ina process of contiguous spirals; the expanding 
spiral being the ‘standard trajectory of all phenomen- 
almotions.’ This one, all-embracing and self-elabora- 
ting Absolute ranges, in its relative aspects, from the 
atomic and sub-atomic, the chemical and biochemical 
(as observed on this planet) to the astrophysics and 
dynamics of solar systems, sidereal evolution and the 
spiral nebulae. It also includes the whole scope of 
psychic evolution and destiny, subhuman, human and 
superhuman. All is expressive of one central pattern 
of order and universal law, in a texture of cause and 
eect, making for dynamic equilibrium through a 
process of perpetual transformism: the manifestation 
of being in becoming. 


Ubaldi’s Concept of the Universe 


The being or is-ness of the Universe has three 
modes or aspects: structure or form—movement or 
growth—principle or law, which may be termed also: 
matter-—energy—spirit, or, moving in an opposite 
lirection, thought—will—action. Spirit is the first 
mode of being, from which is derived the second, 
energy, and from the second comes the third, matter, 
form or structure. These three aspects interweave in 
perpetual cycles or spirals of evolution, counterbal- 
anced by involution—a simultaneous centrifugal and 
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centripetal pulsation, out from and in towards tk 
centre, or of descent of spirit, through energy, ti 
matter and re-ascent from matter, through energy, ti 
spirit, with a continual expansion of the spiral or 
higher vertex after each descent. This use of spatial 
and temporal terms is, of course, figurative in some 
degree rather than literal. The image of a cosmic 
breath or heartbeat is also implied. 


With each involutionary cycle the experience of tl 
preceding evolutionary cycle is, as it were, retracel, 
assimilated, recapitulated and gathered-up to fom 
the starting point or germinal phase of a further evo- 
lutionary cycle. As in organic life, for instance, the 
mature plant or other organism reverts to the seel 
stage in which are the potentialities of new and im- 
proved organisms and possibly of new mutations ant 
varieties. At the same time, however, the principle 
of individuation (even as in the atomic structural 
patterns of basic elements) operates to stabilize typi 
cal differentiations, whether in so-called inanimate 
matter or living organisms (between which, incident: 
ally, there are no fixed demarcations in the flux o 
universal transformism). 


Matter is a condensation of energy; its apparent 
solidity or mass being due to the speed of motion in 
its component electrons. In other words, ‘matter is 
an inversion of energy, and vice versa.’ Radioactive 
matter is ageing matter, at the end of its evolutionary 
cycle, beginning to disintegrate or de-condense again 
into energy. This phase is that of the stars most 
scattered and distant from the ‘milky way’—th 
solidifying or red suns. As they disintegrate their 
liberated radiant energy is drawn into a current back 
towards the galactic centre, where it again replenishes 
the impulse of radiating and gradually re-condensing 
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anergy in the formation of nebulae and the incandes- 
cent blue and white stars nearest the milky way. (Our 
sis in the phase of yellow-red stars, some way to- 
wards solidification, as the sun-spots indicate). 


Gravitation as typified by attraction and repulsion 
essentially a derivative of the diffusion of this primal 


pulsating energy, which is like a cosmic breath or 
heartbeat. 


The monistic Absolute as manifest in its relative or 
wolutive-involutive phases is, in a secondary sense, 
dualistic within itseli—one composed of two polar 
opposites (positive-negative, etc.), out of which pro- 
weds the third or ‘synthesizing’ factor, which is 
again bi-polarized to produce a unifying third, and so 
on. Throughout the whole self-evolving process ‘ex- 
| tremes meet and unite.’ Thus the principles of duality 
and triplicity operate through all things—as most of 
| the world’s religions have recognised. 


Science, considered as science, is worthless; it is of 
| value only as a means for the elevation of life. The 
fault of contemporary science lies in that it is bent 
only on the conquest of material welfare, whereas the 
| real aim of science should be the betterment of men. 
Only as a consequence of such intrinsic betterment 
may the powers conferred by, science be manipulated 
| with greater wisdom, as they must be. For if these 
| multiplying powers continue to be used ‘with the 
puerile and savage mentality’ of the last two centu- 
ties, instead of becoming elements of grandeur they 
will turn into means of destruction. 


In mind and consciousness man (and his science 
and philosophy) must evolve and develop from the 
rational and analytic to the intuitive and synthetical 
modes of knowing—from consciousness to supercon- 
sciousness and cosmic consciousness—in order more 
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completely to comprehend these things. Instead ¢ 
the merely sensorial surface consciousness and asi: 
ence confined to deductions from sense-data, we mu 
penetrate to a consciousness of phenomena as fron 
within. This will be a truly three-dimensional or vol 
metrical consciousness, as compared with the relative | 
ly two-dimensional or surface consciousness whichi | 
common to our present phase. 


Intuition and the Pre-existing Ego 


To quote again the translation: ‘Starting from n 
gation and doubt, science has placed a prison, anit 
surmountable barrier, between the spirit of the ob 
server and the phenomenon; the observing “Ego” his 
been constantly separated from the phenomenoi 
which it reached only through the narrow way of tht 
senses. The scientist never has laid open his soulin 
order that mystery might face mystery and that bth 
might communicate and comprehend one anothe 
The scientist has never thought that we must love tht 
phenomenon we observe, become it and live it; tha 
we must transport our “Ego” with its sensibility int 
the centre of the phenomenon, not only by commu 
ion, but by an actual transfusion of soul.’ Perhaps 
there have been exceptions to this ‘never’ among it 
dividual scientists, but it may apply near enough to? 
majority. The einfiihlung or in-feeling referred toby 
Jung is all too seldom carried over from art inti 
science. 


Beneath or within the surface psyche with its of 
dinary sense-awareness of the external world theres 
a deeper or latent consciousness which is the real essentt 
or eternal ‘Ego, pre-existing birth and surviving death 
While the former answers to exterior and practic 
needs, the latter, that inmost psyche, is accessibl 
only to the faculty of deep intuition, mediated by: 
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reinement of nervous sensibility. When life follows 

its true course, exterior or surface consciousness 
deepens toward the latent consciousness, which tends 
to rise and reveal itself. The two poles of conscious- 
ness meet and merge. As the distillation of experience 
and values is assimilated, personality expands and the 
great aim of life is fulfilled. Only with such growth 
of consciousness can come a measure of real freedom 
within the cosmic order. Merely surface-conscious 
man, as a choiceless automaton, cannot be free. 


Thus the distilled essence of life deepens within the 
intimate being, becomes fixed in eternity. No part of 
the substance of what is lived, endured or striven for 
islost. The experiences of life are, as it were, strati- 
fed around the central nucleus of the ‘Ego’ in a process 
of continuous expansion and transformation that trans- 
mits to eternity whatever of worth the process produces. 
‘So it is that nothing dies in the immense whirlpool 
ofall things and every act of life has an everlasting 

_value.... When the latent consciousness has become 
dear and the true ‘Ego’ intimately acquainted with 
“itself, then man will have overcome death.’ 


So, evolving from the zero, germ or point-conscious- 
ness in matter (which is regarded as having a rudi- 
mentary feeling-life of its own), through linear con- 
sciousness, to surface or relative consciousness (average 
human), the evolution of perceptual consciousness may 
approximate to absolute or infinite consciousness, tran- 
sending spatial and temporal dimensions. 

Each dimension corresponds to a state of evolution, 
coming after a precedent one and before a following 
one, But all dimensions proceed as interlinked orders 
or periods of three (triadic principle), so that the 
third dimension of one order or period is the first di- 
mension of the next. There is no ‘fourth’ dimension 
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in any series; hence cosmologies postulated on tti 
assumption are illusory and inconclusive. The dina 
sion of space (comprising three dimensions in o 
may be said to end wherever time begins—y 
wherever ‘matter, grown chemically old, cold a 
solidified, reaches the periphery of the sidereal vorta. 
and there disintegrates by radioactivity,’ turni 
again into energy, which has a dynamic or tempi 
dimension. 


Similarly, time (with its three dimensions of pu, 
present, future) might be said to end with the evo 
tion-involution of energy towards the superconscio| 
ness of spirit, which is timeless or eternal. This, iti 
hoped, is a correct inference from the author's mar 
ing as herein understood. 


Inevitably at some points questions and criticism 
assert themselves. Is there, for instance, sufiiciet 
evidence for a continuous upward trend in evolution, 
or ‘progress’—that after each cyclic decline or invol 
tionary spiral the next vertex of ascent or evolution 
ary spiral is a degree “higher’ or ‘wider’? Certainlyi 
human history there seems little evidence to be reug 
nised. On the contrary, earlier cultures and civiliz 
tions (on archeological and other evidence) woul! 
seem markedly superior to ours, which is nowada\ 
no better than a mechanized jungle. 


Again, there is, apparently, the facile and dangero 
assumption that in human evolution the ‘collectiv 
(tribe, race, herd, nation, etc.) represents a phase 
organic development surpassing that of the individu 
person, as that of the individual surpasses his cor 
ponent cells: i.e—that the collective is, as it were: 
further phase of individuation, a sort of super-int: 
vidual. There seems no evidence whatever for this 
of a qualitative as distinct from a quantitative nature 
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All the evidence seems to the contrary—that spirit- 
wally, psychologically, morally, intellectually, sensi- 
tively and so on, mankind in the mass tends to reflect 
the lowest common denominator and is far inferior to 
the more highly evolved individual persons, who are 
invariably a minority. 


Evolution is Through the Individual 


Rheinold Niebuhr and others have dealt with this 
point, but there is scarcely need for demonstration of 
what is all too obvious. It is true that Professor 
Ubaldi’s discarnate Mentor states that the right pat- 
tern for the collective is hierarchical—implying, as 
does Plato, that the most highly evolved should lead 
or guide the rest. But seldom or never does this 
ideally happen—least of all nowadays—unless per- 
haps when Gandhi guided modern India, or when the 
Brahmanic tradition was at its pristine best in ancient 
India. Many years ago Trotter, in his Instincts of the 
Herd, put up a plausible case for a social organism 
comprising various gradations of two complementary 
types which he called ‘sensitives’ and ‘resistives’ 
(roughly corresponding to contemplatives and actives 
or perhaps to Jung’s introverts and extraverts—as 
also to the ‘soft’ nervous or inner and ‘hard’ muscular 
or outer tissues of the body and their component 
cells). But again this was a somewhat idealized postu- 
late, rarely reflected in actual practice. 

So one would submit in argument with the oracular 
that the only recognisable unit of evolving conscious- 
ness is the unique individual person. Only through that 
focus-point can the individual bud and flower into the 
transcendent and universal. Any contrary doctrine 
appears not only demonstrably untrue, but tends in 
the direction of human ants and termites. Who but 
an individual person, for instance, would be capable 
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of conceiving or writing a book like The Great Sy 
thesis, or of perusing it with real understanding? | 
could neither have been conceived, written, nor it 
meaning grasped by the collective, herd mentality 
The yammer of the average radio programme, new 
paper or Hollywood film, marks the ‘evolutionary 
level of the contemporary ‘collective.’ (‘Ignorance ii 
Bliss’: the most popular radio hit!). 


To conclude on a positive aspect, however, it is (i 
interest to contrast this cosmic pattern of cyclic spit 
als with such concepts of recurrence as that in 0w 
pensky’s New Model, which provoke more than ay 
thing a reminder of Blake’s couplet addressed to Gol- 


If you fashioned a circle to go into, 
Go into it yourself and see how you would d! 


As viewed by the author of The Great Synthesis,’ 
closed cycle which is endlessly repeated within itsl 
is absurd. Your mind feels the necessity of an opti 
cycle with an outlet towards a larger cycle, that closs 
by returning within itself towards a minor cycle ani 
so on boundlessly. Your mind is satisfied because the 
possibility is granted for the being to return within 
itself and beyond itself, beyond the form that bounis 
it? Yet there is a certain recurrence. Because of th 
out-breathing-in-breathing alternation of evolutiv 
and involutive phases in forward and backward movè 
ments, ‘each phase to be definitely established musth 
covered three times in a progressive direction of evt 
lution; the first time as a maximal product of th 
cycle, then as a middle product and finally as a min- 
mal product, which is the starting point or initial 
phasis of the next evolutive process. The systems 
trinal in its concept, as well as in its development’ 
With each phasis may be postulated an assimilation ani 
deepening of the partly retraversed sectors, 
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Comparing the essential schemata of The Great 
Synthesis with others akin to it, one may surmise that 
at certain levels of sincere intuitive perception more 
or less similar primal patterns are apt to emerge and 
present themselves to the mind. How far, or to what 
degree of elaboration or complexity, these patterns 
are then developed may vary according to the train- 
ing, knowledge and mental stature of the individual 
concerned. But the basic patterns are there, poten- 
tially and germinally. This, if so, is a significant fact 
psychologically. 

Another related probability is that perhaps only in 
an exoteric sense can The Great Synthesis be regarded 
as conceptually ‘new.’ Esoterically considered, it 
perhaps only re-interprets in more contemporary 
scientific terms some measure of that which to the 
ancient Hermetic Wisdom has always been known. 
One way or another, what was imparted to its 
initiates gets diffused and comes down through the 
ages, Nearly all metapsychical ontologies, ancient or 
modern, turn out to be variants of that archetypal 
teaching, included and encompassed by it. The con- 
cept of evolutive-involutive spirals is no exception— 
itis there in the original gnosis. 

Professor Ubaldi’s paranormal prompter virtually 
admits as much. ‘Therefore this is the right moment 
for such a teaching as mine, which does not come to 
destroy the truths you possess, but to repeat them to 
you in a more convincing form; in a form more suit- 
able to the new needs of the human mind. Your psy- 
chology is not the same as your forefathers’; and the 
ways fitting for them are unsuitable for you... . Be- 
sides, your individual and collective problems have 
grown so complex and delicate that summary state- 
ments of known truths cannot suffice. In actual 
periods of great maturation you overstep your ideas 
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at every moment at a pace you never imagined befor 
Beside the immature and the liars there is a gra 
number of honest souls who want to know morean 
more precisely... .’ 

What The Great Synthesis might seem to suggests 
a reversal of accent from the in-coiling to the ot 
coiling spiral so that the ancient teaching is, ai 
were, turned inside-out. But even that perhaps do 
not matter. In all essentials the intrinsic meaning t 
mains. Do not all opposites meet and merge in th 
Absolute? Inside and outside, this way and that wa, 
are as one and the same in the ONE 
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THE BRONZE MIRROR 
By J. MICHAUD, Ph.D. 


An atmosphere of strange tension pervaded th 
famous rooms of Messrs. Christie in London on thi 
remarkable day in the nineteen-thirties when a gre 
collection of Egyptian antiquities was being offer’ 
for sale. 

Buyers from all countries thronged the root 
There were French, German, Belgian and Ameri 
dealers, armed with commissions from rich client 
and many private collectors who hoped to capturi 
treasures on their own account. Among the latte 
was the relater of this entirely true story, and by hi 
side sat the Queen of a far-away country, withott 
whose presence such events were unthinkable at an 
time. 
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THE BRONZE MIRROR 


Behind our chairs (though we were not aware of 
this at first) stood the young King Farouk of Egypt 
with his retinue; for, having arrived rather late, no 
seats were available for them, and, moreover, no one 
was aware of the identity of these important person- 
ages, not even the auctioneer, as later on he told me. 
Just how important they were will be seen presently. 

The bidding was keen, and one longed-for item 
after another was knocked down to the same buyer, 
whose purse seemed inexhaustible; but it was im- 
possible to catch his name, which the auctioneer 
mumbled in an undertone. 

There were magnificent golden scarabs, Ushabties 
in the most glorious of blues, drinking vessels of 
beautifully coloured glass, small busts of the royal 
ones, papyrus rolls, statues of the gods and one of 
Tutankhamen, heavy gold rings with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions; one of these rings had belonged to me 
once upon a time, and I wanted it very badly, but the 
bidding for it went so high that it was beyond my 
means, and it escaped me to become the prize of the 
same mysterious buyer. 

And so the ancient gods fell under the merciless 
hammer: the baboon and ibis gods, the lion and 
Bubastis’ cats; the bulls of Heliopolis and Memphis ; 
the rams of Thebes and Mendes; the hawks of 
Hierakonpolis and Koptos, and the holy serpents, 
crocodiles, and jackal-headed Anubis: they all stood 
one by one upon the trays of the assistants, to dis- 
appear again after the gavel’s final knock; going, 
going, gone... Yet present in the minds of the bid- 
ders, some of whom must also have come from the 
Land of Khem after many incarnations, who all, but 
one, bid now in vain. And Khnumun, the Creator, 
must have smiled in his beard, and Bast of Bubastis 

could be heard purring—almost—with secret plea- 
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sure. And all the while the excitement grew, and tk 
air was thick with a feeling as if all the ever-lvin 
Gods of Egypt were present here, and rejoiced. 

Then there was a pause; the persistent bidder 
halted for a while, and some of the other visitors up 
tured a few items, and one of these was a fine bron: 
mirror of ancient Egypt, complete with the origin 
handle, and perfectly preserved in every way, though 
covered with a thick coat of green patina. 

And it was I who captured that mirror, which 
coveted even more than the golden ring I missed be 
fore, though it cost more than even now I caret 
contemplate; yet was the price below the value «i 
that which happened afterwards. 

After the sale I learned that the mysterious buyer 
of all the priceless items was King Farouk, and thatal 
those treasures would be taken back to Egypt, ther 
land of origin, and this was eminently right in every 
way, and the gods were satisfied. 

So the Queen and I went home with our one ani 
only purchase, and we had no idea at all of the effec 
this mirror would have on me in a few hours’ time 


The Mirror-Door into the Past 


Feeling rather tired after all the excitement, | de 
cided to lie down on a divan when we arrived hom 
again, and, naturally, I took the mirror with met 
examine it more carefully. And then the thought 
came that I should try to psychometrise this mirror, 
and I held it to my forehead for a few seconds, atl 
it was as if I fell asleep and had a strange dream. 

I was looking through a window with small panes 
and found myself in the midst of a miscellaneous co! 
lection of pieces of porcelain, jewellery, miniatures, ani 
suchlike trifles. But none of these interested me, fo 
the window was that of a small shop in a square, anl 
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opposite the window I could see the entrance of a 
great church, the doors of which were open, for a 
great many people were on their way to some reli- 
gious service, I could see them plainly as they went 
into the church, and I wondered at their quaint 
dresses of another age, perhaps some two-hundred 
years ago. And I could hear their voices, and they 
spoke in the French of the 18th century. 

As I watched them, and listened to their words, 
admiring their beautiful costumes, so different from 
the hideous ones of today, the scene faded away, and 
an old gentleman was holding me in his hand as it 
seemed, and examined me in the same way as I had 
examined the bronze mirror when I was lying down 
upon the divan some centuries before; for we were 
now still farther back in time, at least two-hundred 
years or so. But he seemed pleased with me, just as 
[had been pleased with the mirror once, long ago. 
Ido not know who he was, nor in which country he 
resided, but I have the impression that he was an 
Italian, for he had that appearance. 

And then I was suddenly transplanted to a town 
ill of sunshine, with great crowds passing to and 
fro in the market place, chattering in an unknown 
tongue as they passed among the porticoes and colon- 
nades, and they were dressed in the most extraordin- 
ary attire, such as I had never seen before. 

I was lying on a carpet amongst old Greek pottery, 
damascened swords, daggers, small marble statues, 
mostly damaged, and there were patera for libations, 
wine jugs and amphoras, hand lamps, Bacchanalian 
vases, and many other similar things. In the distance 
—Icould see a kind of white marble temple, though it 
was mostly in ruins, on the top of a hill. And I won- 
dered if this were Athens, and if that temple were the 
Parthenon or the Erectheum upon the Acropolis, the 
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greatest of Ionic temples; for to this extent my mini 
had blended with the records of the travels of thy 
mirror that I knew no longer who I was. 

But again the scene faded out, and I was now tal 
buried in warm sand, and a strong wind was blowing 
and the air was hot. I could not see much, but sut 
denly a fearsome beast appeared and was almost o 
the point of stepping on me when a hoarse ail 
guttural voice shouted a command, and the monste 
stood still, and then knelt down in sections as it wer 
with much grunting and grumbling; and a man in: 
white burnouse stepped off its hump and picked m 


up. 


In the Days of Ancient Egypt 


How long I had been lying there I do not knov, 
but it was as if I had awakened from a long sleepin 
which I had dreamed that I was in a dark place fo 
many centuries. A place filled with spicy odour 
though the eternal silence was almost unbearable ti 
me, who had been used to a life among happy, smiling 
people, whilst soft hands held me aloft sometimes 
looking at me with tender, kindly eyes. Such wet 
the memories that kept me company during thos 
long ages of utter darkness. 

But one day that darkness was disturbed wih 
heavy knocks and blows, and anon a villainous-look 
ing individual appeared out of the gloom, now lit by 
burning rushes dipped in oil. And I was snatche( 
up rudely and thrown upon a heap of other things 
and with dismay I had a glimpse of a painted mas! 
upon the head of a shrouded figure which had slept 
in peace within a casket made of sculptered alabaster: 
and the casket was full of golden ornaments ani 
jewelled necklaces of fine design, and there were man 
rings and bracelets. And the face upon the mask w| 
that of one I greatly loved, never forgotten, who hif 
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loved me in return, and loves me still. 

Then the darkness came again, and I went back in 
time to the villa in the garden where once I dwelt 
before; a place where all was beautiful, where songs 
and laughter, the sounds of harps and flutes and 
other instruments of music, made glad the hours of 
eve, 

At that fortunate time I lived in a large and lofty 
room, filled with airy light, beautifully furnished with 
gold-covered chairs and other furniture on which 
pictures were painted in rich enamels, depicting in 
living colours a great Goddess whose feathery wings 
spread out to give divine protection to all who came 
within the circle of her presence. 

Outside the room, through the lofty windows, one 
could see a verandah, and beyond that a lovely 
garden with small pavilions among the trees; not so 
far away there stood the great Pyramid, covered with 
aglittering surface of highly polished reddish granite, 
though it was broken away in the centre, and only 
gave protection to the upper half of that House of 
Initiation. 

During the daytime a distant sun-glitter lay upon 
the haze of heat within the pleasant air where Hapi, 
which is the Nile, swam upon its way serene towards 
the sea. 

The peristyle court and the hypostyle hall were the 
abode of paintings of the Great Ones who dwell in 
Heaven, and they were portrayed by artists whose 
genius brought them all to life. At certain days, the 
holy priests came from the temple to bless the noble 
house and all who dwelt therein. The great God Shu, 

the Ruler of Space, shed benedictions in answer to the 
prayers and the praise ascending to his fair domain. 

And at night the Zodiacal light, called Sopdu, 
shone in the jewelled sky whose indigo was studded 
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with stars like living suns, so great they were, ani 
fine with gold and red and blue and all the other tints 
and hues. O happy land and glorious skies! 

But the most delightful part of my existence cor 
sisted in the presence of her with the radiant, smiling 
face, with the soft and kindly eyes as I saw he 
adorned with jewels, dressed in colourful material 
and pleated, gauzy skirt. She was so lovely; a very 
Queen in person and in fact indeed. 

And as, in memory, I was within that room, lo! 
she entered, and I beheld her countenance, and my 
heart went out to her when she spoke to me rather 
anxiously saying: ‘Are you all right?’ 

Then there came a dazzling light, and a sensationd 
swirling mists, and it was as if I travelled throug 
the air at fearful speed; it became dark, and beholi, 
I opened mine eyes and found myself upon the divan, 
the mirror still clutched in my hand, and the Quen 
stood over me, saying: ‘Do you know that you hav 
been fast asleep for over two hours? I was beginning 
to wonder if you were not feeling well.’ . 


RITUAL MAGIC 
By G. J. YORKE 


There are few subjects so complicated or misunder- 
stood as ritual magic. 4000 years ago magic ws 
part of established religion and the repositary 0 
such scientific knowledge as was then known. I 
Assyria for instance the imagined forces of nature 
were theriomorphised and arranged in a hierarchy 
under the dominion of seven planetary spirits. 

‘Seven are they! Seven are they! 

‘Bred in the depths of the ocean, 

‘Knowing neither mercy nor pity 

‘They harken not to prayer and. supplication’ 
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Since nature was not understood her forces were 
regarded as malignant and controllable only by 
magician-priests skilled in ritual and knowing the 
words of power, while only Ea knew that word with 
which he created the Universe out of himself. Sur- 
prisingly, these barbarous words of evocation still 
survive though corrupted almost beyond recognition. 
Their meaning had been lost 1700 years ago when 
lamblichus studied them in Egypt. Nevertheless 
they still moan and roar through the conjurations and 
by their sound help to increase the frenzy of he who 
ues them. Here is an example taken from a Greek 
magical papyrus and used in one of the ceremonies 
of the Golden Dawn, of which the poet Yeats was 
once a practicing member : 


‘Thee I invoke, the terrible God who dwellest in the 
pace of the spirit, AR O GO GO RU ABRAO 
SOTOU MUDORIO PHALARTHAO O O O 
AEPE? 


Ritual magic is a cumbersome affair little suited to 
the tempo of modern life. The late Aleister Crowley 
would not have been so short of money had he 
followed business rules instead of relying on Segelah, 
the Abramelin talisman for finding a great treasure. 
Yet within its limits magic still works. If you are 
born with the right temperament and have developed 
the necessary will power and imagination, you can 
learn by it to control some of the more subtle forces 
of nature. s 


Quite soon in your conjurations you will sense the 
definite presence of a force—sometimes a very power- 
ful one—in your temple. If youare psychic you will 
seein your mind’s eye, first as ina glass darkly then 
with terrifying clarity, the traditional shape of that 
which you have Se This, if you are meddling 
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with the Goetia, may not be pleasant, Paimon appar 
in the form of a man on a camel with a crown mit 
glorious on his head, but Diralisen and Nominona 
typical of his servitors: the one manifests as a sit 
footed snake with the head of an enormous ferri, 
the eyes very red, the other as a large spongy jely 
fish with one greenish luminous spot. Similar qliphot 
nightmares inspired much of Hieronimus Bosch’s wort 
and are active in the imagination of Dali, who nev 
no ritual to summon them. 

A magician, unlike a painter, is not content wit 
giving form to his imaginings. He wants to con 
municate with what he has evoked out of his sit 
conscious, but he cannot hear its replies unless hei 
clair-audient. That is why he often works with: 
medium in his circle or—if the spirit be friendly-1 
his triangle. Instances recorded at first hand of thi 
which is conjured appearing to normal sight in tt 
clouds of incense are rare and for the most pat 
suspect. Normally the phenomena are subjective. 

Magic has been defined as the art of causing chang 
to occur in accordance with will. When we unde 
stand what is happening and why, we no longer al 
it magic, so that he who uses ritual for what can nw 
be obtained by normal means is a fool. Hitler ani 
Goebbels between them perfected a technique for et 
slaving a nation far more practical and deadly tha 
anything which has yet been obtained by conjuring 
Lucifer, Leviathan, Satan and Belial with their eigh 
sub-princes and 316 servitors. Nevertheless, magt 
still works where science fears to tread. Its powe 
of exciting the subconscious are as valid now as the! 
were in the remote past, though its sphere of useful 
ness is more restricted. The means used are logic! 
and can be explained. 

A man can do nothing of creative importance wit 
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out the disciplined use of his will and his imagination. 

These can be stimulated and directed through the 

senses, since there is a correlation or sympathy be- 

tween the world of idea and that of form. Pattern, 
colour, scent and sound are therefore used to direct 
and deepen concentration. They vary in each opera- 
tion in accordance with the nature of what you are 
seeking, though the basic structure of what you do 
remains the same. 

How to Acquire a Familiar 

Suppose you want to question a Mercurial spirit 
or to acquire a familiar from among the servitors of 

Samael, the False Accuser, you strike your bell eight 

"times; the colours used in tracing the various circles, 

triangles, talismans and sigyls are a symphony of 
violet purple, orange, red russet and yellowish brown 
i fecked with white; your ring—or, if a skryer, your 
shew stone—is an opal; storax the basis of your in- 
tense, fish and white wine of your sacrament; while 
it you favour the blood sacrifice you kill a white cock, 
and if you like to heighten your effects with drugs, 
you take anhalonium. To copy the above when in- 
voking a spirit of Mars or conjuring the Flaming 
Ones (Golachab) could only lead to confusion and 
failure. The appropriate correspondences must be 
wed in each case and the time involved in working 
them out helps to attune the mind to that which is 
sought. 

The paraphernalia required seems at first sight to 
be both childish and unnecesarily complicated, yet 
each part serves an indispensable purpose. The circle 
announces by its symbolism the nature of the Great 
Work behind your experiments, while the protective 
god names inscribed round the rim vary with the 
system you are using as do the figures, a Tau cross, 
crux ansata or whatever it is with which you decorate 
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it. The altar is the solid basis of your work, your fxe 
will. The scourge, dagger and chain represent in tun 
the energy of things (Sulphur, in alchemical parlan) 
their fluidity (Mercury) and their fixity (Salt), The bol 
oil used in consecration is your apiration ; the wand yor 
will, wisdom and word; the cup your understanding ani 
so a vehicle of grace; the sword the analytical faculty 
be directed against every demon; while the pantacle i 
the paten of your sacrament. The lamp represents th 
divine light, the crown your attainment and the robe tht 
silence and secrecy in which you work. Finally, th 
lamen worn over your heart should harmonise with 
its symbolism all the above. No fixed pattern is lai 
down, as each magician must design his own accort 
ing to his knowledge and understanding. 


Texts of the Magical System 

The weapons and instruments of the Art may mi 
be bought, but should be fashioned from virgin ai 
consecrated materials by the magician himself. Eat 
must then be consecrated in a separate ceremony ani 
as knowledge and power develop these consecration 
should be repeated. Before each ceremony you shouli 
fast, pray and meditate in accordance with whatertt 
system you believe. This basic technique is the sam 
whether the magician is a Christian, Hindu, Je, 
Mahommedan, Buddhist or one of those few and io 
the most part misguided persons who have evolved! 
religion of their own. As preliminary training it’ 
essential and logical—without it, very few have evtt 
obtained results. The subtle forces of nature whetht 
invoked or conjured are not at the disposal of the 
normal man. Training in will power and concent 
tion together with faith are as essential in magic 3 
in yoga and religion. 

The collated texts of several magical systems att 
at your disposal in published translation. The ott 
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you choose is indicative of your calibre and under- 
standing. The Sacred Magic of Abramelin the Mage is 
the purest, then The Key of Solomon the King, the 
Lemegeton or Goetia, the Grimoire of Honorius, the 
Enchiridion of Pope Leo and finally the Faustian 
school with its pacts which represent the magician as 
alost soul haggling for forbidden knowledge and 
power, 

The magic of Abramelin, first written down in 1458, 
is the only system to pass on the pre-Christian doc- 
trine of the Holy Guardian Angel—the daimon of 
Socrates. It insists that his knowledge and conversa- 
tion must be experienced before demons are conjured. 
This is Egyptian teaching. It was an Egyptian priest 
who 1700 years ago invoked the daimon of Plotinus 
to visible appearance in the temple of Isis, apparently 
the only pure place that he could find in Rome. On 
this occasion Plotinus failed to hold converse with his 
‘tutelary spirit,’ because at the climax of the cere- 
mony ‘the priest’s assistant, who had been holding 
the birds to prevent them flying away, strangled 
them . . . in terror-—or so Porphyry reported. 

Whichever system you choose to work, the result 

will depend on your aspiration and understanding. 
If you are a fool, you will waste your time in puerile 
attempts to get rich quick, you will ruin your 
digestion with concoctions that put the mediaeval 
pharmacopoeia to shame and you will bemoan the 
fact that things like human fat are no longer easy to 
come by without landing you in jail or on the gallows. 
You may even be so childish as to write in Hebrew 
the letters H A O N round an apple to stop a fight. If 
however you succeed in making sense out of a very 
ancient tradition and then put that sense into prac- 
tice, you will learn to appreciate the four powers of 
the Sphinx—to know, to will, to dare and to keep 
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THE PLANETS OF CRISIS 
By JULIAN SHAW 


Sentimentalists have talked about the Aquarian 
Age for more than half a century and, although most 
thoughtful students would agree that an Age hs 
passed away, they may recognise in the new Age ter- 
dencies which seem very different from the prophecies 
of enthusiasts. First, there is the fact that Commun | 
ism has spread over large parts of Europe and Asi 
and that where Communism is triumphant, iron cw- | 
tains, slave-labour and concentration-camps are to be 
found. Second, even in a democracy like Great Brit- 
ain, there is a growing bureaucracy with a passion for 
card-indexing every detail of our lives. One of the 
reasons for this unlooked-for state of affairs is thal 
countries, like individuals, must pass the tests of Sat 
urn before they can meet the tensions of Uranus. lt 
is fear that makes so many people accept the dictator 
ship of a state or the authority of a church, the fear 
of freedom, the fear of accepting the responsibility oi 
individuality. The masses will always look for leat- 
ers but, increasingly, individuals should step ott, 
train themselves and act, in free co-operation, with 
other free men and women. 

Between authority and freedom, there is a danger 
ous abyss. 

In astrological textbooks, Saturn is given as ruler, 
not only of Capricorn but also of Aquarius; it is now 
generally recognised that Uranus is the ruler of Aqu 
rius, but not all people with the Sun in Aquarius att 
touched by the Divine Fire of Uranus; many of them 
lead obscure lives; some of them escape anonymity 
by a vague humanitarianism or by devoting them 
selves to some form of animal welfare. I suggest that 
the explanation is that those with the Sun in Aquarius 
who have not developed far enough to desire freedom 
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or to be capable of being entrusted with the power, 
come under the sway of Saturn, learning either volun- 
tarily or under duress the laws of Saturn; only those 
who in earlier incarnations learned these laws go on to 
the high tension of a state of creativeness in freedom. 
The 119th Psalm is a memorable summary of the 
necessary lessons. 


When a man is preparing to pass from the herd 
into true individuality, he faces a crisis which resem- 
bles the escape of the butterfly from the chrysalis and 
adanger-point comes if, after beginning the process, 
he tries to turn back. The lower tensions give quite 
atisfactory results for everyday living. If you want 
touse high voltage, you must be prepared, you must 
develop that mixture of caution and courage backed 
ty study of all the known facts, which earlier genera- 
tions called reverence; an unfashionable word, but a 
key to many mysteries. For lack of reverence, many 
«periments end in disastrous failure. Reverence has 
or long been confused with the attitude the rich re- 
quire the poor to assume. True reverence is only 
due to those with greater wisdom than we possess. 
fwe do not feel reverence for wisdom, we condemn 
ourselves to blindness where we might learn to see; 
fwe do accord reverence, we initiate a process by 
means of which wisdom flows to us. If it be a form 
i wisdom which represents our next step, we may, 
wrprisingly, find as one of the effects an improve- 
nent in glandular activity far beyond anything phy- 
sical treatment has been able to accomplish. 


The tests of Uranus concern mental stability as a 
lasis for intellectual light ; the failures are marked as 
ecentrics. The tests of Neptune concern emotional 
stability as a basis for inspiration; the failures suffer 
fom delusions. The tests of Pluto concern the will 
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as a basis for rulership; the failures become dictat 
or gangsters (often both). 
When the crisis which involves a total transform 
tion of the man and his circumstances is over, the 
possibilities present themselves. If he succeeds: 
making the transformation, he becomes a new mu: 
old values mean nothing to him, although, in order: 
keep in step with his associates, he may continuet 
observe the customs and manners of the time. lik 
fails, but if he be humble and ready to accept failin 
realising that he needs further preparation, he returns 
to the lower degree. The failure of Uranus returnsi 
the jurisdiction of Saturn: in such a failed test wem; 
find the explanation of many converts to the Chini 
of Rome. The failure of Neptune returns to the jurs 
diction of Jupiter and becomes an habitué of th 
‘local’ and a prime mover in good causes. The fail 
of Pluto returns to the jurisdiction of Mars and w 
comes active and energetic in local government tt 
recruiting. Those who are not humble do not ma 
this return to the lower degree. They are driven} 
their pride to destruction. Here it must be pointe 
out that sometimes one who succeeds voluntarily retu 
to the lower degree as ‘one who serves.’ Such ano 
says simply: ‘Il faut cultiver le jardin.’ 

Those who are drawn to occultism or mysticism! 
any form will have Uranus or Neptune prominent! 
their horoscopes. If the planet, in the radix, be afflict! 
by house or aspect, the student may be well advised! 
confine his interest to theory and to accept nothin 
which draws him away from his ordinary existence. 

When the tests of the major planets are being itl, 
for many people the most difficult time comes wht 
the applying planet is within orbs but not yet in ext 
aspect. When an aspect is not complete, when tk 
applying planet has periods of retrograde motio 
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many discords may be formed with the natal pattern 
and so the approach to the aspect may be one of acute 
suffering. It is a platitude that anticipation is often 
worse than realisation; that is only true if the indi- 
vidual concerned, in spite of his anticipation, goes 
forward in courage, drawing upon his reserves of 
strength. Someone once asked a Buddhist sage: 
‘How can I escape this unbearable flame?’ He 
answered, ‘Go right down to the bottom of the furn- 
ace!’ ‘But,’ complained the man in torment, ‘in the 
furnace, how shall I escape the scorching fire?” And 
the sage answered : ‘No further pains will harass you.’ 


The Meaning of Planetary Crisis 


It is worth remembering that when words like ‘test’ 
and ‘trial’ are used in occultism, their meaning is 
exactly the same as in ordinary usage. You test a 
car, not by looking at it but by running the engine, 
taking it on the road, seeing if its performance per 
gallon of petrol comes up to promise; testing it up a 
steep hill, testing the brakes on the other side; seeing 
how it responds in reverse. 

Many students long for an occult test on the 
strength of reading one little text-book. They can 
recite its maxims at an even pace, quite nicely, but 
—backwards, sideways, in a gale, in a thunderstorm— 
no, they were not prepared for that, and they retreat, 
murmuring something about black magic. 

For the courageous, there is no question of attempt- 
ing to avoid the crisis and danger lies, not so much 
in the new experience as in the old. Is the body fit, 
is the mind balanced? Has the man purged himself 
of sentimentality, can he not only love his neighbour 
as himself but love himself as his neighbour? Has he 
abjured the love of emotion for its own sake? Can he 
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control himself? ‘He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a city.’ 


In the Uranus crisis, all things seem to become 
empty and the resolution of the crisis comes when the 
mental constructs of yesterday are seen to be empty 
husks. The husks are empty; but the experience of 
yesterday was real and experience should be contin- 

£ uous. The danger of the Neptune crisis is a senseof 
loss of identity. There is a blurring of all edges; but 
the positive sense of identity with all men—‘the sons 
of men are one and I am one with them’—will save 
him when, as a single individual, he dares to offer 
thanks to the One for his own existence. The 
danger of the Pluto crisis comes to the man who loves 
power for his own aggrandisement. He may believe 
that he would be a benevolent autocrat, but megalo- 
mania is not far off. 
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We must distinguish crisis (Greek krisis, decision) 
i i from breakdown leading to permanent invalidism o | 
JWE | death. The true crisis is an invitation to new life, to 


the maturing of the powers. Many quite brillian 

men are perpetual schoolboys, postponing the integre 

tion of their powers. How ready they are to criticise 

Vaa ai others, and no one can criticise them because they d 
H3 nothing which can be criticised. 

A most illuminating study of crisis is given by the 

Spanish poet Rafael Alberti in his work Sobre lw 

4 Angeles. He relates how he finds that he has lost his | 

| trust in himself and his hold on existence; he sees n 

direction in which he can explore and he is the prey 

a of new and terrible emotions. He feels that he ha 

| been stripped of everything, including his personality, 

mW but he does not give in, although the only powers ke 

Hg can find within himself are those of destruction ani 
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death. He learns that ‘imperfections and failures are 
asreal and important as things perfect and complete 
and have their own splendour.’ He comes to terms 
with ordinary reality and finds that the ‘destructive 
powers which assail him in the very centre of his life 
become his instruments for a new creative out- 
look. . .”* 


The problem he faced in his crisis is well understood 
by Qabalists ; ‘good and evil are necessary one to the 
other just as are the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
of the heavenly bodies,’ writes J. F. C. Fuller, and, of 
the evil powers of the world, he states that they are 
endowed with life but not immortality until they 
have been set in conflict with the good and have be- 
come equilibrated.’ 


It is only as men face the necessity of equilibrating 
good and evil in themselves that the world crisis will 
beseen for what it is. 


The Chinese word for crisis is composed of two 
characters, that for danger and that for opportunity. 


*The Creative Experiment, by C. M. Bowra. 


* * + * * 


From ‘A Chela’s Book of Nursery Rhymes’ 


Once a chela, eager ninny, 

Tried to raise the Kundalini, 
Having heard that it would shower 
Every kind of magic power. 

So he read and practised breathing 
Till he had his centres seething : 
Bubbling until overloaded 

Cell and nerves and brain exploded. 
Fifty volts for a five-watt mind 
Nature surely had never designed. 
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ee WITCHCRAFT & WITCHES 
IN SCOTLAND 


By FRANK A. KING 


The belief in witchcraft, and the results arising 
from it, was one of the most horrible superstitions 
of the past. Innocent blood was made to fow 
that the incontinent cravings of ignorant agitators 
or designing villains might be satisfied. 

In Scotland the agitation reached its height from 
the end of the sixteenth century on to the middle of 
the seventeenth, when the figures of death for witch- 
craft reached a peak. Founded on the text, ‘thov 
shalt not suffer a witch to live,’ as a justification for 
their inhuman cruelty and wicked crimes, a horde of 
professional witch-finders were appointed to wander 
not only throughout Scotland but England as well. 

Such was the state of the public mind that, in nine 
cases out of every ten, the charge had but to be mate 
to secure a conviction. High and low alike wer 
sacrificed to the vindictive spleen or the selfish, 
mercenary designs of their neighbours or enemis. 
Death by strangling, drowning or at the stake 
removed the poor victim. 

On 25th July, 1591, Euphemia MacLean, the 
‘daughter of Lord Cliftonhall (one of the Senators 
of the College of Justices)’ and the wife of Patrick 
Moscrop, a man of wealth and standing, was bumt | 
alive at the stake, after being convicted of witchcraft 
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| ! The charges brought against her were of a mot | 
| farcical description; but the application of the instr 
a ments of torture made this firm, heroic woman cor | 


‘There is, however, good reason to believe, says 
ee ti one writer, ‘that her witchcraft was made merely | 
I bia the pretence, while her political predilections, her | 
| Tae friendship for the Earl of Bothwell, and her Catholic 
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rdigion were the real causes of the King’s enmity 
| towards her.’ 


Inthe statute against witchcraft brought into force 
during the reign of James the Sixth of Scotland and 
First of England, witches are defined as ‘any one 
that shall use, practice, or exercise any invocations 
if any evil or wicked spirit, or consult, or covenant 
with, or employ, feed or reward any evil or wicked 
spirit, to or for any purpose, or take up any dead man 
... etc. And the offenders so detected were to be 
duly and lawfully convicted and the attainted were 
‘to suffer death.’ 


And suffer death they did, whether duly and law- 
fully is another question, but the number killed in 
Scotland, according to one computation, amounted 
to upwards of four thousand persons. The victims 
were chiefly burnt at the stake, although it was the 
general practice to strangle them to death before 
burning, only a few of the more refractory or wicked 
being actually burned alive. The terrible mania 
beame modified after about 1661 or 1662, and may 
besaid to have ended about 1772. 


Although almost every Scottish witch story has a 
fearfully tragic ending, there are a great many which 
tontain incidents of a very amusing nature. On 26th 
December, 1590, John Fian, the schoolmaster of 
Saltpans, in the Lothians, was arraigned with twenty 
counts against him for witchcraft and high treason, 
ad was contemptuously recorded as ‘Secretar and 
Registrar to the Devil.’ He must have been very 
annoyed with one result of his unholy cantrips and 
charms. John had endeavoured to accomplish what 
many a man has tried before—the bewitching of a 
young maiden. But the girl’s mother was ‘up to 
men’s arts’ and by a’ wile of her own, caused John 
to practice his ingenuity on the hairs of a heifer 
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instead of those of the girl, with the result that; 
luckless young cow became smitten, and, running | 
after John everywhere—even into the schoolroom- 
fondled with him, ‘rubbing herself against him, ani | 
exhibiting all the languish and desire of a love-sic 
young lady.’ 

John, a sensible, honest man, denied all these ridic 
lous charges; but when his cruel judges put him to 
torture—crushed his legs until the ‘blood and marrow 
spouted out, —he confessed all they chose to ask or 
to charge him with. Though he recanted as soona 
he was relieved from the agonising pain, it made m 
difference. He had to suffer a horrible death. 


Alison Balfour in the Catchiclawis 


Confessions and recantations were the commo 
experiences of the cruel inquisitors. The story o 
Alison Balfour is particularly tragic. This ‘notoriow 
witch,’ as she was described, was put in the ‘Catch 
clawis,’ an instrument which encircled the leg witha 
iron framework—the leg then being thrust into a 
iron furnace, and whilst the iron was heating, the 
questions were put to the prisoner. Beside her wet 
her husband, an old man, her son and young daughter, 
who were put to the torture to induce Alison t 
confess. 

‘She could not see the old man with the “Lang 
Irons” of fifty stone-weight laid upon him; her sôi 
in the “boots,” with fifty-seven strokes; and her littl 
daughter, aged seven, with the “thumbscrews” upo 
her tender hands, and not seek to gain their remissio 
by any confessions that could be made.’ When tlt 
torture was removed from them and her, she recante! 
in one of the most moving and pathetic speeches o 
record—availing her little then, poor soul, for st 
was burned on 16th December, 1594. 
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In 1597, one man and twenty-three women were 
umed for the crimes of witchcraft and magic at 
jherdeen. One of those burned must certainly be 
wnsidered to have had her deserts. Her witchcraft 
wok a peculiar turn; the alleged results, it must be 
«membered, were not exactly peculiar to the days 
ilwitches. Her name was Helen Fraser, and she had 
he power to make men transfer their affections from 
their lawful wives. Andrew Tullideff, through the 
working of her spells, was caused to leave off loving 
iis wife and take to Margaret Nelson instead. Robert 
\erchant was guilty of the same weakness—taking 
i with a certain widow named Isobel Bruce; and for 
these enchantments Helen had to die. 

But it is difficult to understand why the Aberdon- 
as condemned poor Isobel Straquhan to be burned. 
bels spells were different from Helen’s technique. 
bobel was accused of causing ‘Walter Ronaldson to 
cave off beating his wife, by sewing certain pieces of 
per thick with threads of divers colours, and put- 
ing them in the barn among the corn, since which 
ime Walter left off dinging his poor spouse, and was 
ubdued entirely to her love.’ Surely Isobel should 
‘ave been protected? But the doom dealt out to the 
titch who slew was equally allotted to the witch who 
uved, 

The conviction of Pate the Wizard was secured in 
‘manner worthy of the genius of the man who ac- 
complished the task. The Lord-Advocate threatened 
0 prosecute the Assize if they acquitted Pate. This 
sured his condemnation, so Pate was duly burned 
‘sa matter of course. 

John Sinclair did a most heinous act, and the proof 
vas crushing against him. While in his own home 
bhn caused a boat at sea to sink that his sister, who 
vas ill, might be cured! Four of the five boatmen 
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were drowned, and one saved. When the bodies: 
the dead men were recovered John was forced to | 
his hands upon them. Blood and water gushed « 
of the mouth and nose of each corpse. Despite ti 
protestations John was hurried out of this life. 
In 1643, a great attack was made throughout Su: 
land against the witches, and in Fife alone no ls 
than thirty women suffered death at one time. 
The Rev. Allen Logan, minister of Torrybur,: 
Fife, obtained notoriety for his skill in detecti 
witches, and his zeal in hunting them down. Whi 
administering the Communion, he would flash i 
eye through the congregation, and exclaim harsi; 
as if he possessed secret knowledge: ‘You, witch-wi 
get up from the table of the Lord!’ Generally hew 
successful in receiving the reward of his zeal, for tt 
chances were that ten to one some poor tremblit 
wretch would totter up and go out, thus exposit 
herself to a regular charge, which was certain! 
follow and death succeeded soon afterwards. 
Hob Grieve, of Lauder, was charged with witt 
craft, and admitted the charges in an insane declar 
tion which involved many others, all of whom we 
executed, including a poor innocent woman who live 
in the same town with him. He said she was a wit 
and that they had attended many Sabbats togethe 
The woman was brought before a tribunal. Tk 
magistrates, sickened at so many deaths, would ha 
dealt leniently with her, but, to their horror, she ct 
fessed everything. She said, she had ‘been charg: 
with being a witch, and as a witch she would die’ 
She maintained that when she was but a vow 
lassie the Devil had kissed her once and given he: 
new name. This of itself was enough, so the Judg 
could not spare her. She was condemned and takë 
to be burnt, but when on her way to the stake 
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made this most lamentable speech: 

. ‘Now, all you that see me this day know that I am 
“now to die a witch by my own confession, and I free 
all men, especially the ministers and magistrates, of 
‘the guilt of my blood. I take it wholly on myself. My 
‘blood is to be upon my own head; and, as I must 
make answer to the God of Heaven presently, I 
declare I am as free of witchcraft as any child, but, 
being delated of a witch, disowned by husband and 
‘friends, and seeing no hope of my coming out of 
“prison, or ever coming in credit again, through the 
temptation of the devil I made up that confession on 
purpose to destroy my own life, being weary of it, 
and choosing rather to die than to live. 

| She knew that even if she had been released from 
prison she would have been ostracised by her friends, 
and might even have been put to death by the mob. 


Confessions and Trumpery ‘Evidence’ 

Even stranger than such cases were the occasions 
‘when persons came forward voluntarily and confessed 
0 being witches. On 4th March, 1662, Marie 
Lamont, a young woman of eighteen years of age, 
ifered herself to the minister and the laird of Inver- 
kip for voluntary confession. The wise minister and 
honest laird accepted the word of the silly girl and 
she was assisted out of this world. 

Two examples to show how little testimony was 
tquired to point the charge of witchcraft against 
any person. 

| On 13th June, 1704, Patrick Morton, a youth of 
(ixteen, ‘free from any known vice, sent up a petition 
lo the Privy Council, stating a grievance against 
atrix Laing, spouse to William Brown, a tailor. 
He had refused her a favour she solicited, whereupon 
he went away, ‘threatening to be revenged.’ This 
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threat frightened Morton, he averred, and it my 
have taken very little to fill the poor simpleton wit 
fear. 


Next day, on passing Beatrix’s door, he observei, 
to his horror, ‘a timber vessel with some water ani 
fire coal in it at the door, which made him apprehes! 
that it was a charm laid for him, and the effect of ht 
threatening; and immediately he was seized wit 
such trembling in his limbs that he could hardly stan 
or walk.’ 


He went on to state that his disease ‘ripened’ abot! 
May, the symptoms of hysteria and epilepsy preset 
ing themselves. Beatrix was ordered to be puts 
the stocks, and the magistrates united their efori 
with those of Martin to have her tried and execute’ 
This would have been done but for the exertions 
the humane Earl of Balcarres and Lord Anstruthe. 
who interested themselves on her behalf; so she wi 
released, although she was forced to leave Pittenwett 
and had to wander about the countryside begging 


In Renfrew a little girl, daughter of the Laird 
Bargarren, named Christian Shaw, having fallen sii 
hit upon the amusement of alleging she was it 
witched, and named one person. The poor wrett 
blamed was apprehended by the authorities and pit 
to death. Then the girl charged others, until neat! 
twenty lives were sacrificed to appease her horribi 
desires. Suddenly she recovered, lived and prosper! 
and eventually became the manufacturer of famos 
specimens of lace and brought machinery fron 
Holland to assist in her work. 

Eventually the terror of witchcraft died down! 
Scotland, as elsewhere, and so poor old women at! 
younger persons were at length free to live without 
fear. 
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GURDJIEFF: A NEW PATH FOR 
THE WORLD? 
By DOROTHY PHILLPOTTS 


I stepped across the graves to the place where he 
yas to be buried, and a small handful of faded flowers 
uught my eye. I paused to examine the tombstone 
aid was surprised by what I found—Katharine Mans- 
ied, the writer who died in 1923, aged 34, but one 
yar older than myself. I recollected how she had 
truggled with death; but it had cauhgt up on her 
kre in Fontainbleau, while she had been staying as 
ipupil at the Institute for the Harmonious Develop- 
nent of Man. At the end of her journal we find 
ferences to ‘G, the man whom she believed capable 
ifcuring the sick psyche, and it was this very man, 
George Gurdjieff, whom we now came to bury. A 
man seemingly retired and forgotten, famed thirty 
jars ago for his knowledge of the medical and psy- 
hological sciences, and, with the closing down of his 
stitute after a serious motor accident, missing from 
tontemporary life. 


For the past twenty years many had believed him 
tad, but in reality he had recovered and was working 
inl teaching in Paris, writing his ideas in a form 
which might one day be accessible to the outer world, 
and seeing only his immediate circle of pupils and 
ielpers. The autumn of 1948 heralded a great change 
this work. Now he announced his intention to place 
lis writings in the hands of a publisher, and at the 
ume time he re-established contact with many groups 
‘ipeople who had been studying his ideas as best they 
ould, out of touch with him, in other lands. Here by 
he graveside stood several hundred people of all 
ntionalities, representatives of the different groups 
vhich had come together during the past year, truly 
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drawn to each other by their common feeling for the 
teacher they had lost, and their belief in the import 
ance of his work. 

For so many of us the last year of Gurdjiff’s life hui 
been of extreme importance; I, myself, had onl 
known him during that time. I had studied his psy- 
chological and cosmological teachings closely for 
seven years, but I did not know where he was to le 
found and I never believed that I should meet him. M| 
ideas about him were rather confused. To me he was 
a kind of legendary figure, a great, incalculable ani 
somewhat terrifying person who had taught the peopl 
who now taught me, almost a lifetime ago, when I ws 
a small child. 

My studies had led me to believe that no ordinary 
man could have achieved so much in one life. At the 
same time I had heard some strange stories about his 
hypnotic powers and his unorthodox methods o 
teaching, and while I did not accept these neither dil 
I reject them. Later, when I met him, I was thanktil 
that I had been trained, by his ‘system,’ always to tty 
to judge each fresh experience impartially and ob 
jectively, for he was utterly different from anything 
I could have expected. 

The first time I saw him he was coming slowly inti 
the room, an old man of 76, not tall, and of ponderows 
stature. He smiled in greeting to a friend and a 
extraordinary warmth radiated from him. One coli 
see that although physical energy might be low, ther 
was at the same time a tremendous inner strength ani 
control over the bodily mechanism. His head, o 
which he usually wore a fez, attracted and hel 
one’s attention. This was very finely proportionel, 
with a high domed forehead, and was cleanshavet. 
His dark eyes probed accurately, and at once, to the 
depth of any matter, while his long white moustache, 
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wm Turkish fashion, adorned a face unusual in a 
nan of his age, with its honey-coloured complexion 
wprisingly free from wrinkles. 

Later I discovered that Gurdijieff’s presence could 
estern as well as mild—in the face of human suffer- 
ing, whether physical or mental, his compassion and 
ity were bottomless, and he would overtire himself 
help those who needed him—but with pretence and 
harlatanism he would deal ruthlessly and uncom- 
jromisingly. Occasionally he would use violent ex- 
pressions to shake people out of their egoism, and 
this, coupled with his prodigious sense of humour, 
wmetimes led those who met him on few occasions 
my to form a completely inaccurate picture of his 
taracter. Such people might take the wildest jokes 
ind descriptions quite literally, forgetting the value 
ifparables, and misunderstanding practically every- 
ting said, they would then go away and misinterpret 
úe whole teaching. To this Gurdjieff was quite in- 
liferent—he even said that the people who helped him 
nost were his best enemies. 

Itis only fair to say that at nearly all times it was 
‘ifieult to understand what Gurdjieff said. And this 
ias not only because his mode of address was original 
-there was also the purely physical obstacle of lan- 
tage. Although he had a great feeling for words, 
ad would converse, not grammatically, but in a very 
tling way, in many tongues, he nevertheless pre- 
ered to speak Russian, and unless one understood 
this language it was not always possible to grasp his 
leanings. ; 

For a long time Gurdjieff’s nationality was only 
nown to his nearest friends; he was thought to be 
dussian, Armenian, Tartar, and even Indian. Actually 
ts family came from the Ionian Greeks of Caesarea, 
those history stretches back long before the Christian 
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era, and he was born in Alexandropol, a town of ty 
Russian Caucasus, in 1872. Like true exiles these Grek 
of Transcaucasia had preserved their culture throw 
out centuries of foreign domination. Certainly Gurjjf 
himself typified a fair combination of the characteristis 
of Ancient Greece. Bertrand Russell in his ‘History: 
Western Philosophy’ talks of the two tendencies i 
Greece — one passionate, religious, mystical, othe 
worldly, the other cheerful, empirical, rationalistic ani 
interested in acquiring knowledge of a diversity of fats 
In Gurdjiff’s nature these two tendencies were wellt! 
together and conditioned by the rich environment i! 
the Caucasus, with its legacy of many races, culture 
and religions, while his own home life made a vey 
substantial contribution to his subsequent develop 
ment, his father being one of the last of the Asiati 
Bards, famed for his knowledge of the legends of |: 
syrian and Sumerian civilizations. 

It was owing to the family misfortune of losin 
large herds of cattle from epidemics, that bi 
father established himself as a carpenter at Kars 
the year 1877, a move which proved fateful for Gurt 
jieff, as the subsequent friendship of both father ai! 
son with Father Borsch, Dean of the Military Cathe 
dral in that town, resulted in the Dean’s making hit 
self responsible for Gurdjieff’s education, his tutos 
being priests and doctors, in order to develop the boy’ 
strongly marked religious interests and his scientif 
ability, and to fulfil his father’s wish that he shot 
undertake the dual profession of ‘physician for th 
body and confessor for the soul.’ But his fathi 
could not have guessed in what unexpected ways bi 
dreams would be fulfilled, and how Gurdjieff wast 
become a great religious teacher and healer—not ! 
his own country, but in the countries of the West. ! 
is sad to relate how his own country, to which he ow?! 
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wmuch, and to which his thoughts so often returned, 
fas quite ceased to be a fertile ground for religious 
gnius, Last year, with some difficulty, an American 
fiend of mine obtained leave to visit Kars. He found 
the Cathedral in which Gurdjieff had sung as a choris- 
tr desecrated and deserted, inhabited only by bats, 
with the porches a shelter for herdsmen and their 
beasts. 


Posthumous Publication of his Great Work 


To convey the comprehensive nature of Gurdjiff’s 
taching is dificult in a short article. Perhaps it 
vould be appropriate to quote from a book which has 
rently been published What are we Living For, by 
J.G. Bennett, whose association with Gurdjieff dates 
tack to Constantinople in 1922. When Gurdjieff de- 
tded that he would publish in the Spring of 1950 his 
wn book An Objectively Impartial Criticism of the 
life of Man, a very complicated work, written in a 
‘tighly individualistic style and packed with esoteric 
ikas, it was decided that this should be preceded, in 
‘ngland, by a short explanation of the main theme, 
h the simplest possible terms, and this task was un- 
(rtaken by Bennett. At the same time, in America, 
Gurdjieff arranged for the posthumous publication of 
he long promised work by his most famous pupil, 
P. D. Ouspensky, In Search of the Miraculous— 
Fragments of an Unknown Teaching. So far as I am 
aware, these two books contain the first authentic 
counts of Gurdjieff’s teaching, although valuable 
ad interesting references are to be found in the col- 
keted works of the late A. R. Orage, who for many 
jars was his principal representative in the U.S.A.* 


"All thing is just out im America and is shortly to be pub- 
& Everything AE d here by Routledge. i 
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In the introduction to his book, Bennett explain 
how in the work of self-development, ‘knowledge 
necessary, knowledge which can be obtained ol 
from those who already possess it, of what must) 
done and how to do it... there must be a techniq 
of inner work just as there is a technique of owe 
work ... The traditional Wisdom of the East reft 
precisely to this technique of inner work, but thet 
are differences so great as to divide this wisdom inv 
categories which have scarcely anything in commi 
one with another .. . Those who regard high mystic! 
experience, such as the Samadhi of the Yogis, as tk 
summit of human attainment, do not look beyond th 
sources of knowledge of this kind . . . There is how 
ever a deeper and less accessible tradition of school 
which possess knowledge of a high order concert! 
with being for the sake of doing.’ Closely associate! 
with this is the legend which recurs openly in ti 
mythologies and secretly in certain records, of a Goli 
en Age when these methods of achieving being for tt 
sake of doing were widely known and practised av! 
when, in consequence, the exterior life of m 
attained, for a period, a degree of harmony and w! 
being which has never since been known. 
Now it was precisely this less accessible tradition 
that Gurdjieff in his youth set out to discover. tt 
travelled through the more remote parts of Europ 
and Asia Minor, through Persia, Turkestan, Afric 
Tibet, India, the Far East and even Australia. The 
travels lasted twenty years, and wherever he wentk 
made archaeological discoveries, or learnt from Fa: 
irs, Yogis, Dervishes and monks, while he attache 
himself to little-known brotherhoods, and religio 
orders so inaccessible as to be beyond the reach of at’ 
but the most persistent of men. Little by little wh 
later came to be known as his ‘system’ was pieced t 
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gther, composed of ancient traditions and the findings 
{modern science, medicine and psychology, and during 
his work he eudured incredible hardships, through acci- 
dent, disease, and the poverty thrust upon him by succes- 
ive wars and revolutions. He did not begin to expound 
is teaching as we know it until 1915, in Moscow, 
dthough in Asia he had already gained the reputation 
ifbeing the greatest living authority on temple dances, 
which were used for the development of spiritual 
powers in man. 

These dances still constitute a very important part 
‘work on oneself.’ This is because, as Bennett 
writes, ‘man is a three-brained being capable of three 
independent modes of experience, thinking, feeling 
and sensing. If he withdraws his experience from his 
iling and sensing parts and identifies his own exist- 
e with that in him which thinks, he not only be- 
tomes unbalanced but he also loses touch with pro- 
wses which, although he is unaware of them, never- 
theless exercise a decisive influence upon the whole of 
tig behaviour.’ 


The Formation of an Immortal Body 


Gurdjieff believed that the sensing and feeling 

‘rains could be developed and brought into conscious- 
xs, and to this end intensive work on his ‘move- 
vents’ plays a large part in the early work of the 
student. 
But the fundamental teaching on which each stu- 
tnt must base his work is this: of the three ‘bodies’ 
iiman, the soul, or second body, is not his by nature, 
tis the result of struggling consistently for an aim. 
{this struggle is absent, man at death has only the 
hysical body and perishes as an animal. If, however, 
* possesses a soul, he has a certain limited existence 
‘yond time and space. Full eternal life is dependent 
| 
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upon the formation of the third body, or immoti 
soul. The price of the attainment of this third boi 
is the constant struggle with one’s own weakness 
by conscious labour and intentional suffering, and th 
sacrifice of all lesser aims. The full meaning of thi 
‘conscious labour and intentional suffering’ is on 
apparent to the student who has persistently worki 
to clarify his aim, and having attained some measur 
of self-knowledge he is then able to be brought to tk 
position where he can see the positive nature ú 
sacrifice. 

At the core of this teaching on the formation of tt 
immortal soul, is the cosmological idea that man ws 
created for a special universal purpose which he w 
only serve if he struggles to liberate himself from ii 
own egoism, and disastrous results ensue for th 
Creation if a sufficient number of relatively liberati 
beings is not available. This great concept was attt 
basis of Gurdjieff’s belief that his system was vit, 
not only for a right understanding of man’s placei 
the universe, but also for the restoration of harmon 
in the sadly troubled world of today. 

His pupils believe that he died only when the stag 
was completely set for the widespread disseminatiti 
of his ideas. Was he the genius whom Schweiz 
sought in his ‘Quest for the Historical Jesus’ /—Wh! 
the ultimate goal towards which we are moving w! 
be, what this something is which will bring new li 
and new regulative principles to coming centuries, w 
do not know. We can only dimly divine that it wl 
be the mighty deed of some mighty original geni 
whose truth and rightness will be proved by the ix 
that we, working at our poor half thing, will oppo: 
him might and main—we who imagine we long it! 
nothing more eagerly than a genius powerful eno?! 
to open up with authority a new path for the world’ 
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DESIGN IN FANTASY 
Voodoo Ballet 


The aboriginal magics of savage peoples are repre- 
ented to most folk interested in such things by the 
sractices of the Australian aborigine and of the tribes 
oi West Africa. The Australian is not merely more 
mccessible—no approximate estimate seems to be 
wssible even of the numbers of natives in central 
Australia—but seems to most Europeans a degraded 
ad repulsive being ; so that the African plays the part 
vigeneral representative to most of us of the primitive, 
the colourful, the custom-ridden. 


Berto Pasuka has for some years now been doing a 
gnuinely creative job in weaving together the varying 
dements of the widespread Negro culture, of the South- 
em States and the West Indies as well as of Africa— 
al maybe also of Limehouse and of the New York East 
Side, in his Ballets Négres company. He has the gift 
ú setting free in others their very personal rhythms of 
movement with as little self-consciousness as the stage 
lows, His company ranges from those who, like his 
iest mime-dancer, Roy Carr, can without absurdity 
lay the part of the white man in Africa, to the rich 
‘lack satin of Elasto Cortez’ skin—that supplest, most 
ibber-jointed of pure Africans. To the perpetual beat 
ú genuine African drummers and some vocal effects, in 
‘restricted range of ballets of his own choreography 
Pauka manages to evoke an extraordinary variety of 
atmosphere and action. It ranges all the way from the 
jathos of the self-deluded ‘Prophet’ whose high dream 
of flying to heaven with his converts dies in the sordid 
‘ealism of a British prison cell, to the abstract balletic 
fatternings in black-and-white of ‘Aggrey’; from the 
wphisticated cotton-field humour of civilisation and 
‘tdigion ill-fitting upon darkies in ‘De Bride Cry,’ to the 
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horrifying realism of the subject of the present mi 
‘Blood.’ 


With a wealth of those loin movements know} 
other environments as “stomach dance,’ with fee 
square-gesturing leaps, tremblings and contortionsiny 
terrifying make-up, barbarically plumed, Pasula a 
witch-doctor works up to the revolting climax oft 
cup of blood drawn from the living victim's ven 
Those given this voodoo communion fall into a som 
ecstasy. The wildest of dances and gesturings preek 
and follow the hideous rite. So strong is this mageti 
the half-coloured girl who has happily married a wh 
is in spite of herself drawn back into the group-hypmis 
of her tribe; it appears also to conquer her husband 
far as a stage performance in England may, it set 
that for most of this mime performance, for which 

hesitates to use the word ‘ballet’ with its very diferi 
traditions, the company does realise the essence of i| 
ancient and peculiar power which seems to brood ot 
Africa generally and which solidifies characteristicali 
into this immemorial and evil ritual abandonment. Y 
one who is interested in the cultures of primitive peop 
can afford to neglect the veridical renderings of ' 
negro spirit that Pasuka’s company gives; other ` 
sions may be seen of its more gay cotton-picking as 
—beloved of the American stage—but of its deepe' 
grimmer sides only through these performances | 
dramatic experience available to us. In various 
of London Ballets Négres has been dancing fo 
months, not usually in the West End, but in au 
regions ranging from Hammersmith to Croydc 
intelligent Arts Council would subsidise these 
artists in preference to many strange ventures i 
support is at present given, As things are, the 
public does not always sufficiently patronise thi 
devotees to make its future other than problet 
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A Summary 


A lively brief editorial attacking shams and Mis- 
laders of the Occult leads directly to LETTERS. The 
quality of the correspondence reaching this journal is 
yell shown in these two, virtually articles, which we 
ww publish. The first, by marcus, considers carefully 
the Catholic Church and the implications of certain 
wremonies. How far can an ecclesiastical hierarchy 
ilentify with that strong esoteric directorate which is 
ewential if the occult plan for human development is 
wt to be thwarted? IsoBEL pay considers recent art 
ad concludes that mechanical developments have spoilt 
wr receptive faculties for the fresh combinations of 
satement that artists can give us. 

In The Conversion of a Materialist FERGUS DAVIDSON 
gives refutation to materialist history and economic 
aisation, which provides no first cause. His own con- 
version was due to a conviction of the plan behind the 
wiverse arising from the Platonic numbers which 
takes creation without purpose strictly absurd. Muir 
SHIR concludes his account of first-hand experience of 
xult direction by an ancient Book of Shadows adminis- 
tred by a guardian-reader. 

An interesting little account of the recognition of the 
widance that hand-lines can give in analysing disease 
n America by Palmodiagnosis is followed by G. J. 
lorke’s absorbing and expert exposition of the possibili- 
tes still latent in Ritual Magic, provided that any one 
ystem is thoroughly worked, however nonsensical it 
tay seem. 

Dr. MicHAub’s Bronse Mirror is in effect a narrative 
howing the extreme possibilities of a psychometry that 
fects the virtual entrancement of the subject. It may 
le compared with BASHIR’S experience through a dif- 
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ferent medium, as two means of approach to the per- 
manent plan of things that lies behind both past al 
future. 

An important work of philosophy is expounded by 
DION BYNGHAM in Cosmic Patterns and Spirals, Pw 
FESSOR UBALDI’S The Great Synthesis is at yet availabe 
only in Italian. By his concepts, an organic series o 
universies evolves in contiguous and expanding spiral, 
‘expressing one central pattern.” The emphasis is upm 
the development of intuition; the inner psyche is tl 
which is both pre-existent and survives death. Th 
work is cast in the form a transmissions from spirt 
communicators. 

Planets of Crisis is a further guidance by yuu 
SHAW in modern astrological developments. He is or 
cerned with the influences of alternative planets within 
the signs, concluding that those who fail to rise to: 
higher influence revert to that of a less elevated plant. 

The ghastly story of the witch persecutions is tll 
in relation to Scotland of 1600—1772 by FRANK A. KN 
in a historical article the bare facts of which preach mot 
eloquently the virtues of tolerance than would an 
rhetoric. ` 

Another philosopher, Gurdjieff, is expounded by 
DOROTHY PHILLPOTTS in a personal memoir of thi 
teacher of ‘conscious labour and intentional suffering 
thought by many the destined teacher for this centur. 

Design in Fantasy this time takes the form of a 
account of a ballet, Voodoo, which renders something 
of the aboriginal magic of Africa. 

Readers are referred for articles in future numb 
to the last page of the cover. 
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LAWS OF SCIENTIFIC HAND READING 

by WILLIAM G. BENHAM 
A Practical Treatise on the Art commonly called Palmistry. 
With 800 Illustrations from Life. Benham’s investigations led 
im to the study of Physiology and Medicine and research in 
ospitals, lunatic asylums, prisons and almshouses. This work 
imished valuable and helpful data towards the establishment of 
land-reading as a science, and the author’s book is the standard 
work on the subject. 
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omal and abnormal subjects carried out by the author at 
tiversity College, London, and in a number of clinics and 
bspitals in Paris and England. It is written not only for the 
ident but for every intelligent, educated person. 
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A Complete practical work on the sciences of Cheirognomy 
ad Cheiromancy containing the system and experience of CHEIRO. 
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lew and revised edn. 8vo., cl. 28th edn. Illustrated. 224 pp. 
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